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886 
FROM HEINE. 
I 
(‘‘ Das MEER ERGLANTZTE WEIT HINAUS.”’} 


Far, far away the ocean shone, 
Eve’s last red glow revealing; 

We sat by a fisher’s cabin lone. 
Alone, both mute with feeling. 


The mist arose, the water swell’d, 
The sea-gulls coming, going; 

Up in thy lovelit eyes there well’d 
Large tears soon downward flowing. 


I saw them fall upon thy hand, 
And on my knees down-sinking, 
Thence with my lips from thy white hand 
Thy warm tears I kept drinking. 


Since that same hour thro’ tortured years 
My soul wears out with sighing,— 

That luckless girl with her poisoned tears 
Has kept me slowly dying. 





II. 
{* STILL IsT DIE NACHT, ES RUHEN DIE GASSEN.”’] 


Still isthe night; deep sleep has o’ertaken 
The streets and the house where my treas- 
ure I found; 
Already she long has the city forsaken, 
Yet still stands the house on the self-same 
ground. 


There stands, too, a man, with eyes heav’nward 
yearning, 
And wrings his hands with the sore heart’s 
throes, 
And I shudder, when straight to the moonlight 
turning, 
That man, to my eyes, my own image shows! 


Thou white faced fellow, thou night-walking 
Double! 
Why art thou aping my heart’s deep pain, 
Which has brought to my soul, on this spot, 
such trouble 
At night, in the old time, again and again? 
Spectator. 


KING ALFRED’S WILL. 


[I give to my wife Ealswithe, three manors: 
Wantage, because I was born there; Lamborue, be- 
cause I dwelt there; and Wickham, because I 
fought there.’’} ' 


Tavs, very near a thousand years ago 
Willed Alfred, unto whom we English owe 
Noble achievement and a high example. 


FROM HEINE, ETC. 


Defeat could never lay his courage low; 
Patient he was until he smote the foe, 
And his reward was ample. 


Great King was Alfred, though his folk were 


few; 
To heroic thought and deed is greatness due; 
And the Truth-teller was an absohite hero. 
No despot he, with acts of sanguine hue, 
Surrounded by a fulsome, flattering crew, 
No sensual scoundrel-Nero, 


His will’s a m. See, he leaves his wife 
The Berkshire manor where he entered life, 
Under the chalk downs, ancient lazy Wan- 


tage. 
He leaves her Lamborne, where his memory’s 
rife, 
And Wickham, where with the Dane in deadly 
strife, 
He won no mean advantage. 


Ten centuries have passed; but Alfred still, 
The man of perfect truth and steadfast will, 
Among us it is easy to discover: 
Who = his foes with tranquil, patient 
skill, 
Knowing that justice must its weird fulfil, 
Who is a loyal lover. 
All The Year Round. 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 





Ir is over now, she is gone to rest — 

I have clasp’d the hands on the quiet breast: 
Draw back the curtain, let in the light, 

She will never shrink if it be too bright. 


We were two in here but an hour gone by, 
No streak was there in the midnight sky; 
Now I am one to watch the day 

| Come glimmering up from the far away. 





| What will he say when he comes in, 
Waked by the city’s morning din; 

| Groping to find and fearing to know 
The sorrow he left but an hour ago? 


What will he say who has watched so long 
| When he shall find who has come and gone 
| Come a watcher that will not bide 

Love’s morning or noon or even-tide. 


He thought to kiss her by morning grey, 
| But God has thought to take her away: 
| What will he say? God knows, not I — 

‘* Good night,’’ he said, but never ‘* good bye.’’ 
| Saint Pauls. 














ABEILARD. 


From The Westminster Review. 
ABEILARD.* 


THE mere mention of Abeilard’s name 
suggests at once that of Heloise. 
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to have ruined Abeilard. Without her he 
would stand forth a great and striking 


| figure in the history of the 12th century 
The |—something more conspicuous than our 


names are inseparable, and naturally so,' English Wickliffe, if something less than 


in the thoughts of every one who is famil- | | Germany’ s Martin Luther. 


What more 


iar with their extraordinary history, and’ he might have been, other than he actually 


who is not? 


was (in fact as well as celebrity), but for 


Yet, heretical as the statement may be| the depressing influences which sprang 
to some, it is very questionable whether | from his connexion with Heloise, it is im- 


Abeilard, as an historical character, has 
not lost more than he has gained by his 
association with Heloise. That association 
certainly won for him the reputation of 
being at once the most unfortunate and the 
most constant of lovers —a reputation of 
no’ mean order, and one which has not 
been diminished in the least, but rather 
enhanced, by the lapse of seven centuries 
since his death. 

However contemptuously those of a 
practical and non-sentimental turn of 
mind may regard such fame, it is often the 
sole basis which sustains the immortality 
of individuals who deserve to be remem- 
bered on other accounts. Even warlike 
reputation, which has always been in high 
esteem amongst’ mortals, pales before the 
superior blaze of the reputation of love. 
“Love rules the camp,” and everything 
else, we are told on good authority, and 
the pages of history show how often the 
fame of the soldier has been lost in that 
of the lover. If (as in the case of the 
first Napoleon) we frequently forget the 
statesman and legislator in contemplating 
the renowned warrior, we not less fre- 
gently (as in Antony’s case) forget the 
great general in regarding the famous 
lover. 

It is then no wonder that in placing 
Abeilard on a high pedestal as a lover, we 
commonly ignore his well-earned reputa- 
tion as a philosopher and religious reform- 
er. The brilliancy of the lover throws the 
philosopher intv the shade, and in that 
sense (if in no other) Heloise may be said 


* 1. Writings and Letters of Abeilard and Heloise. 
By Amsois. Paris: Duchesne. 1616. 

2. Sic et Non. By, ABEILARD. Paris: Cousin. 
1536. Berlin: Rheinwald. 1831. 

3 Vie de St. Bernard. 
Mabillon. 

4. La Vie de St. Bernard. Par Pere Ratisbonne. 
Paris. 


Paris and Venice:| 





possible to say ; but it appears probable 
that had it not been for that unfortunate 
intimacy, he would have forestalled by 
some four centuries the laurels of the 
German Doctor of Divinity. As it was, 
he left his indelible mark on the age in 
which he lived asa bold religious reformer, 
a profound philosopher and thinker, and 
an orator of surpassing eloquence —as a 
man who in no small degree assisted in 
bringing about some of those vast’changes 
which bridge over the great gulf, sep- 
arating the intellect of the present day 
(imperfectly developed as it is) from the 
intellectual darkness of the Middle Ages. 

Born in Brittany in 1079, Abeilard early 
showed indications of an uncommon 
genius, which was carefully developed by 
the best education procurable in those 
days. From mature boyhood until he had 
passed his thirtieth year he practised as 
a species of intellectual gladiator, in ac- 
cordance with the custem of the period, 
in various theological and philosophical 
schools. In this species of warfare he be- 
came quite a champion: his thought- 
power and his word-power were devel- 
oped to an extraordinary pitch, and when 
he had attained the years of manhood he 
was well qualified to take an active and 
useful part in the discussion of religious 
questions then attracting attention. He 
speedily found an appropriate position 
in the intellectual méce raging around 
him. 

To a certain extent he anticipated our 
own Bacon, by taking his stand upon the 
principle that investigation, comparison, 
and close reasoning constituted the true 
road to intellectual progress. He reduced 
the search for truth to a process of logical 
deductions, and did not shrink from the 
conclusions in science or religion to which 
this course might lead. In that way he 
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hoped to reconstruct, so to speak, the 
natural system of mental advancement. 
With an audacity which astonished and 
bewildered the enemies of progress, and 
with a force of eloquence and reasoning 
powers equal to the work in hand, he en- 
deavoured to reconcile Christianity with 
intellectual freedom, discarding the false 
glitter and tinsel with which ignorant or 
designing men had garnished the creed. 
The Bible alone supplied, in his philosophy, 
all that was required for the true Christian, 
while in scientific matters he maintained 
the necessity of makiug philosophy inde- 
pendent of theology. 

The most concise and clear description 
of Abeilard in his donble character of the- 
ologist and philosopher is perhaps that 
supplied by a modern ultramontane writer, 
who, of course, meant the description to be 
a condemnation. “He was in theology 
that which he was in philosophy — not 
altogether orthodox nor altogether heretic, 
but much more inclined to heresy than 
orthodoxy.” The remark is perfectly cor- 
rect, and accepting it as such it will at 
once be perceived that Abeilard possessed 
those characteristics which have always 
marked the true reformer, whatever his 
period or sphere. 

With a powerful and original mind, in- 
capable of being overawed by ancient and 
respectable error, he soon gathered around 
him a numerous body of intellectual rebels, 
formidable for their social influences and 
natural or acquired abilities. Whenever 
he spoke, thousands assembled to listen to 
his irresistible and brilliant eloquence ; and 
his followers were not exclusively French- 
men or laymen, for it is recorded that Eng- 
lish, Danes, Germans, Swedes, and Italians, 
including amongst. them several priests, 
and numerous laymen of high rank, were 
amongst his diciples. At Melun, Corbeil, 
or Paris he never wanted an audience. 
The largest churches of the French me- 
tropolis were too small for the multitude 
of his followers, and he was frequently 
obliged to take his stand on the hill of St. 
Genevi¢ve, then without the boundaries of 
Paris, while on the wastes around the hill 
his disciples assembled in thousands to lis- 
ten to his teachings. The Papacy watched 
with jealousy the immense influence of the 





ABEILARD. 


man, for it felt that he was not sufficiently 
the humble slave of the Church to make it 
certain that he would not turn his power 
against Rome. There were good grounds 
for that fear, for the man who could draw 
disciples from all ranks of life—rich or 
poor, high or lowly, learned or ignorants 
lay or clerical — must have possessed more 
solid and nobler gifts than mere fluency of 
utterance. Had his principles been less 
sound and less strikingly true, he would 
have been less to be feared. As it was, he 
had gone so far as to make the Church un- 
easy for its safety. Not that Abeilard 
ever avowed himself in express terms an 
enemy to the Church of Rome; on the 
contrary, he took every opportunity of 
manifesting an outward respect for it, 
whilst at the same time he inflicted the 
greatest blows upon it by preaching truth 
and denouncing superstition. He was 
dangerous because he supplied the want 
of his day — because he was the fountain 
for which contemporaneous intelligence 
thirsted, and had thirsted so long. He and 
his hearers mutually desired the progress 
of the human mind; and he was the mas- 
ter who pointed out an attractive road to 
intellectual development and mental free- 
dom, and aroused the aspirations of his 
hearers to a new glory by his broad and 


‘sweeping reasoning. 


The fascination of his eloquence ap- 
peared indeed to have been remarkable, 
and is admitted by all contemporaneous 
writers. Natural genius and early and 
vigorous training had no doubt much to 
do with this, but these must have been 
greatly assisted by the strength of the 
truth which was within him, and the sym- 
pathy which the announcement of that 
truth aroused in the breasts of his hearers. 
The very independence of his position, no 
doubt, also added to his influence as an 
orator; for freedom of thought is so conso- 
nant with our natures as always to excite 
admiration in a greater or less degree. 

Tc covnteract the influence of such a 
man was far more important to the Church 
of Rome than merely to put him down and 
silence him. Rome was sorely in need of 
a champion; but where was she to find 
one who could encounter with credit such 
# powerful and wary champion as Abeilard ? 





ABEILARD. 


The general tendency of his teachings was 
notoriously hostile to the influence of the 
Papacy, although, as already intimated, 
when an attempt was made to fix upon 
him an heretical opinion on any special 
point, himself and his friends were always 
able to maintain that the charge was un- 
founded. The reasons for this line of 
policy on the part of Abeilard became ob- 
vious when the great power of the Romish 
Church at that day is taken into consider- 
ation. The time had not yet arrived when 
a reformer could safely denounce the er- 
rors and superstitions of the Papacy in 
public, or burn a Pope’s Bull in the open 
street. While, however, the Papacy was 
sorely puzzled as to how to check the 
rapidly spreading liberalism propagated by 
Abeilard, and while the great orator him- 
self was at the very zenith of his fame, 
events were transpiring which were des- 
tined to alter the whole character of the 
struggle between philosophy and supersti- 
tion. 

In the first place the Church was about 
to find the champion it so urgently re- 
quired and had so long sought; and in the 
second place, an episode in Abeilard’s life, 
which was destined to influence his entire 
future existence and fame, was at hand. 

The occurrence which destroyed the phi- 
losopher, by embittering the entire subse- 
quent life of the individual, immortalized 
the individual through all ages and in all 
nations. While Abeilard was at the zenith 
of his fame, preaching daily in Paris to im- 
mense concourses of warm admirers, there 
lived in the city a young girl, not yet seven- 
teen years of age, endowed with extraordi- 
nary intelligence, and a personal beauty 
quite as exceptional. 
scribed by contemporaneous and more re- 
cent writers as the marvel of her age. All 
that a careful education could do to expand 
her natural genius had been done, and she 
was well versed in the philosophy, the lit- 
erature, and arts of the period, at the 
same time that she possessed a wonderfully 
complete knowledge of Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. It was Heloise. She was the 
joy and pride of her uncle, Canon Ful- 
bert, who had brought her up, and had 
neglected nothing to the accomplishment 
of his adopted daughter. 


She is indeed de-: 
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Tn an unfortunate moment for all parties 
the uncle conceiyed the idea of giving the 
finishing touch to her education by secur- 
ing for her the instruction of the most 
celebrated philosophers of the day —and 
Abeilard especially. For some time she 
had been under the tuition of this popular 
teacher and received marked benefit from 
his instruction. 

Perceiving this, Fulbert became desir- 
ous that she should secure the advantages 
of amore constant intercourse with Abei- 
lard, and accordingly induced him to 
accept apartments in his house, so that 
Heloise might have the benefit of his daily 
conversation. Our modern notions of pro- 
priety may be somewhat shocked at this 
arrangement; but the society of the Mid- 
dle Ages was not quite so scrupulous as 
that of the present age on many points. 
But apart from questions of this kind, 
there was really little reason for Canon 
Fulbert to hesitate about confiding his 
niece to the care of Abeilard. The 
preacher was forty years of age, and no 
longer (one would have thought) liable to 
the temptations which beset “hot youth.” 
Besides, his position as a holder of certain 
Church benefices, and his well-known in- 
tention of entering into the ecclesiastical 
state, as well as the philosophical austerity 
pertaining to his position and reputation, 
were so many titles to the confidence of 
the canon. All these guarantees were, 
however, shattered before the attacks of a 
passion which took possession of both 
rmaaster and pupil. It was some time 
before the suspicions of Fulbert were 
aroused, and not indeed until it was too 
late to avoid the public scandal which 
arose. As soon as the lovers learnt that 
all was known, they determined upon 
flight, and eloped to Brittany before any 
effectual means were adopted to separate 
them. Ina short time, however, Abeilard 
returned to Paris, had an interview with 
Fulbert, described candidly the state of 
affairs, and offered to marry Heloise on 
the understanding that the marriage 
should be kept a secret. The latter 
stipulation was quite in accordance with 
the idea of the age, which regarded mar- 
riage as a bar to eminence either in phil- 
osophy or theology, but was at the same 
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time willing to-look upon a compromise 
with no great degree of disfavour. 

Fulbert consented to everything which 
might tend to restore his beloved niece to 
an honest position, and the couple were 
privately married, in his presence, with 
the view of preserving the secret which 
would have been ruinous to the philoso- 
pher. But the secret could not after all 
be kept, and Fulbert was obliged to 
divulge it to save the honour of his 
adopted daughter. A curious instance of 
devotion and resolution was then displayed 
on the part of Heloise. Knowing the 
effect the avowal of her marriage with 
Abeilard would have on his career, she 
boldly denied it, to the distraction of the 
canon her uncle. This state of things 
necessitated a new arrangement, and Abei- 
lard, to save his wife from the reproaches 
of Fulbert, procured her an asylum in the 
monastery of Argenteuil. 

Maddened by the destiny which fell to 
the lot of his cherished adopted daughter, 
Fulbert conceived an intense hatred for 
Abeilard, and determined to wreak a ter- 
rible vengeance upon him, which would 
‘also be a blow to his refractory niece. 
One night while Abeilard was at rest, the 
infuriated uncle, in company with four 
hirelings, effected an entrance into his 
house, having first secured the assistance 
of the victim’s valet by bribery. They 
penetrated to Abeilard’s chamber, fell 
upon him, overpowered him, and only left 
him when they had committed upon him 
the most infamous of outrages. When 
assistance came in response to his agonized 
cries, he was found bathed in his blood, 
and it was with difficulty that his life was 
preserved. : 

One unanimous sentiment of indignation 
was felt by all Paris, and persons of every 
rank and condition were clamorous for 
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more, it is to be feared, with the view of 
consecrating her existence to Abeilard 
than devoting herself to God. Long and 
weary were the years which yet remained 
to the unhappy lovers, but they en- 
deavoured to alleviate their separation 
and the wretchedness of their fates by the 
frequent interchange of those epistles 
which have since become so justly famous 
as the records of a passion which no lapse 
of time could soften down, and no vicissi- 
tudes alter. 

Those letters are accessible to all, and 
familiar to most persons; and it is not 
here necessary to dwell upon the sadness 
of the sentiments they so beautifully por- 
tray. One extract alone we will give as 
a specimen of their tone: —“I have,” says 
Abeilard, after he had become somewhat 
reconciled to his misfortune, “I have 
sought in philosophy and religion for the 
means of extinguishing the flames which 
our misfortunes have only made to burn 
all the more intensely; but alas! in bind- 
ing myself by vows to forget you, I have 
only succeeded in forgetting those vows.” 

Such was the origin of the fall of 
Abeilard as a philosopher and as a man ; 
and the brief extract we have given above 
is in itself sufficient to indicate the men- 
tal agony he laboured under during the 
first years of his retirement from public 
life. His fall, however, was not headlong 
and conclusive, for during subsequent 
years there was many a long struggle be- 
tween his aspiring genius and his crushing 
calamities. On occasions the former was 
triumphant, but the dead weight of the 
latter always oppressed him, and finally 
bowed him down an aged, humbled, and 
blasted man. 

Meanwhile, even in the years of his first 
strict retirement from public life, his doc- 
trines spread and struck deeper roots. 





the detection and execution of the wretches | His disciples went on increasing in num- 
who had committed this outrage upon! ber and earnestness day by day, and the 
manhood. Fulbert managed to escape,| name of Abeilard was still a terror to the 
and was never afterwards heard of; but| Church of Rome. In his dreary cloister 
all his goods aud possessions were confis-| he represented a power hostile to supersti- 
cated, and sentence of death formally pro-| tion, and was still the champion of reason 
nounced against him. The valet and two| and free inquiry. Rome could not be safe 
of Fulbert’s accomplices were, however,! until he and his teaghings had been ef- 
discovered, and paid the penalty of their| fectively put down. 
crimes on the scaffold. | ‘The individual who was destined to take 
In the meantime the victim of their’a prominent part in this work at length 
barbarity became insupportable to himself, ! appeared in the person of Bernard, Abbé 
and not daring to appear again before his;of Cluirvaux. Bernard unquestionably 
disciples, fled to a cloister to hide his| possessed great genius, in addition to an 
blasted existence and struggle with his| unshaken attachment to the Church of 
unextinguishable and futile passion for! Rome and all its teachings. His earnest- 
Heloise. His unhappy wife indeed set | ness as a man and sincerity as a priest 


him the example, for she became a nun, cannot be called into question. Indeed, 
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he was the beau idéal of a priest of Rome 
— learned, sagacious, gifted, and eloquent, 
but an uncompromising bigot, and pre- 
pared to act as the willing tool of the 
Church in any capacity and in any work. 
Possessed of all the fire and ardour of the 
great Jesuit chief Loyola, he was all the 
. more a finished priest of Rome because 
he had higher and more intellectual quali- 
ties, and had been longer and more care- 
fully trained for his work. If he had not 
been the founder of the religious order 
of St. Bernard, he would have been the 
founder of the order of Jesus; for he was 
as fully up to the perfect standard of the 
Jesuit as any priest of that order has ever 
been. He was the true type of the sec- 
tarian champion—a type which may be 
hated and feared, but which nevertheless 
excites admiration by the almost superhu- 
man qualities of mind it implies. 

This was the man the Fates had se- 
lected for the accomplishment of the over- 
throw of Abeilard. Heloise was the un- 
happy and innocent instrument of the 
first heavy blow at the philosopher; it 
remained for Bernard to complete the de- 
struction of an enemy of the Church. 

In the year 1121, Abeilard had been 
cited to appear before the council assem- 
bled at Soissons, under the presidency of 
tho Archbishop of Rheims, to listen to the 
condemnation of his work on the Trinity, 
which he had composed according to the 
philosopical rules of Aristotle, and which 
was full of what his accusers called “ gross 
and palpable errors.” He was in no mood 
to do battle for the doctrines he had so long 
and so vigorously preached, and only de- 
sired to secure the shortest and speediest 
road to quietude and obscurity. His book 
was formally condemned as_ heretical, 
blasphemous, &c.; and he meekly bowed 
his head to the decision, and with his own 
hand carried out the sentence passed upon 
him and consigned it to the flames. 

Nevertheless, in the depth of his misery 
and degradation the spirit of his “ firm phi- 
losophy ” would occasionally come strong 
upon him, although mostly merely afford- 
ing his enemies, ever watchful of his con- 
duct, opportunities of accusing him of 
fresh offences. At length he definitely 
yielded to the urgent and ceaseless in- 
stances of his friends and followers, con- 
sented to recommence his lectures in pub- 
lic, and with all his former energy and el- 
oquence, claim for mankind the right of 
having their beliefs based upon “philo- 
sophical arguments sufficient to satisfy 
reason.” 

He had become a monk in the monastery 
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of St. Denis, and he quitted it to estab 
lish himself in the diocese of Troyes, where 
the generosity of his friends had secured 
him considerable benefices. He was at 
once surrounded by a large number of fol- 
lowers, and for their convenience as well 
as his own caused an oratory to be con- 
structed, to which he gave the name of 
Paraclet. There, in the midst of an audi- 
ence composed of the wealthy and intelli- 
gent of all countries, he held forth on the 
nature of the Godhead, the mystery of 
man, and the higher problems of metaphys- 
ics and morality. 

In this work he found a temporary con- 
solation for his private afflictions, and his 
satisfaction is frequently expressed in the 
letters he wrote at this period of his life. 
In one of them he says:— “Whilst my 
body is confined in this place, renown 
spreads my name over the universe. 
Wherever it reaches, echo repeats it to 
my glory.” Another change was, however, 
awaiting him. His proceedings at Para- 
clet were attracting the serious atten- 
tion of the bigots of the Church of Rome, 
and, while foreseeing the approaching 
storm, he seems to have felt himself un- 
equal to encountering it, and doubtful of 
his power to triumph over the great 
strength which would be directed against 
him. This and another motive induced 
him to abandon his equivocal ecclesiastical 
position at Paraclet. 

The religious establishment at Argen- 
teuil, where Heloise had sought a retire- 
ment from the world, was about this time 
broken up, and his husbandless wife was 
without a refuge for her woes suitable to 
her position. Abeilard did.not hesitate to 
place Paraclet at her disposal, and by the 
sanction of the Bishop of Troyes, she and 
several of the ejected inmates of the Ar- 
genteuil convent were established there. 
Upon the application of Peter the Vener- 
able, Pope Innocent II. conferred the title 
of Abbess of the new establishment on 
Heloise. In the meantime influential 
friends of Abeilard had secured for him 
the Abbey of St. Gildas, in Brittany, which 
he accepted on leaving Paraclet. 

For a considerable time Abeilard existed 
rather than lived at St. Gildas, being bowed 
down by bodily as well as mental maladies. 
But a period of rest and quiet restored 
his physical strength, so far as restoration 
was compatible with a ruined constitution ; 
and with this restoration there came the 
desire to appear once more on the world’s 
stage. He again abandoned his seclusion, 
and came to the fore-front of the battle, 
but he would have acted more prudently 
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had he remained in his obscurity at St. 
Gildas. He published several more works 
on theological and philosophical matters, 
and amongst them the celebrated “ Sic et 
Non,” which at once completed the evi- 
dence which his enemies were diligently 
collecting against him. a 

This work was specially attacked by St. 
Bernard. The saint indited several epis- 
tles on the subject of Abeilard’s heresies 
as manifested in his teaching and writings ; 
but so bitter and unfair was the spirit of 
these letters that Abeilard, encouraged by 
his supporters, was obliged to point out 
the calumnies they contained. This resist- 
ance developed the forces and animosity 
of the other side to a formidable extent, 
and all the advocates of religious conser- 
vation rallied around the standard raised 
by St. Bernard. 

St. Bernard now believed himself strong 
enough to urge the contest on to its ex- 
treme issues, and he accordingly addressed 
violent letters on the subject of Abeilard’s 
doctrines, and the dangers which would 
of necessity result from them, to the bish- 
ops, the cardinals, and even to the Pope 
himself. As a specimen of his style of 
composition we give the following letter 
addressed to his Holiness : — 


** Brother Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, 
offers his humble homage to Pope Innocent, his 
gracious father. 

**It is you, Holy Father, who must be ad- 
dressed when the kingdom of God is in peril or 
suffering scandal from attack upon the faith. 
Such is the privilege of the apostolical chair, 
because to Peter alone it was said, ‘I have 
prayed for you that your faith may not fail 
you!’ ‘To the successor of St. Peter we must 
then look for the fulfilment of what follows: 
‘When you become strengthened, strengthen 
then your brethren.’ [t is necessary at this 
time to fulfil this command, to exercise your 
apostolic authority, to manifest your zeal to the 
honour of your ministry. . . . There has arisen 
in France a man who, from being a philosopher, 
has become a theologian — who, having passed 
his youth in the exercise of the dialectic art, 
comes before us in his mature years to unfold 
‘his fancies upon the holy writings — who, be- 
lieving himself ignorant of nothing in heaven or 
upon earth, decidc.| all questions without hesita- 
tion . . . who, prepared to give reasons for all 
things, undertakes to explain even those things 
which are above reason, contrary to every rule 
of faith, and contrary to reason itself. Here is 
the sense he assigns. to these words of the sage, 
‘He who believes lightly is rash,’ He says 
that to believe lightly is to make faith go before 
reason, although the sage does not speak of the 
f:ith which we owe to God, but of the too ready 
belief we accord to the statements of men. 
-Moreover, Pope Gregory said this Divine faith 
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is without merit when reason furnishes it with 
a basis. .. . Mary is praised because she pre- 
ceded reason by faith; Zacharias is punished 
for having sought in reason support for his 
faith. Our new theologian speaks quite to the 
contrary. .. . From the very first line of his 
extravagant philosophy he defines faith as an 
opinion, an estimation, a preliminary conjec- 
ture — as if the mysteries of our faith dependel 
upon human reason, instead of resting, as they 
should, upon the unshakable foundations of 
truth! What! you would submit to me as 
doubtful everything in the world the most cer- 
tain! Saint Augustine does not speak in this 
manner. ‘ Faith,’ says he, ‘is not a conjecture 
or an opinion which is formed within us by re- 
flection; it is an internal conviction avowed by 
the conscience. Let us then leave those prob- 
lematic theories to the peripatetic philosophers 
who make it a rule to doubt everything, and 
who in effect know nothing. For let us adhere 
to the definition of the doctor of nations, 
‘ Faith,’ says this apostle, ‘ is the foundation of 
all that we hope for, and a certain proof of those 
things which we do not see.’ Faith, then, is a 
foundation and not an opinion — not a deduc- 
tion of our vain thoughts; it is a certainty, and 
not a probability.”’ 


In another letter against Abeilard ad- 
dressed to Cardinal Haimeric, Chancellor 
of the Church of Rome, Bernard says :— 


**T have read with my own eyes all that I 
have heard of the books and the doctrine of 
Peter Abeilard. I have weighed his expressions, 
and recognize the pernicious sentiments they 
contain. This corruption of the faithful, this 
contagious spirit adapted to the estrangement 
of simple minds, pretends to submit to his rea- 
son that which cannot be seized except by a 
willing and docile faith. The true believer ac- 
cepts without argument; but this new teacher, 
not content with having God fur the guarantee 
of his creation, insists that his reason must be 
the arbitrator. Instead of what the prophet 
says, ‘ If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not 
be established,’ this new theologian -calls that 
‘lightness of faith’ which springs from the 
heart, misapplying this passage of Solomon, 
‘He who believes lightly is rash.’ Abeilard 
mounts as high as heaven, and descends into 
the abysses; no height, no depth, is hidden 
from his knowledge. In his own eyes he is a 
great man, disputing upon the faith against the 
faith itself, insinuating himself into the secrets 
of God, and fabricating heresies for us.’’ 


To Cardinal Gregorius he wrote as fol- 
lows: — 


**T send you the writings of Peter Abeilard in 
order that you may become acquainted with the 
spirit of the philosopher. You will perceive 
that he supposes degrees in the Trinity, like 
Arius; that he raises free judgment above 
grace, like Pelagius; that he treats Jesus 
Christ like Nestorius. . . . What! after having 
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escaped from the jaws of the lion,* should we 
not be on our guard against the poisonous 
breath of the dragon? The rage of the former 
is buried in his tomb; the latter would perpet- 
uate his pernicious doctrines for ages to come.” 


Such epistles as the foregoing could not 
fail to raise a storm against Abeilard. 
Accused of every offence which was odious 
and intolerable in the eyes of the dominant 
_ Church — and accused with so much tact 
and ability —a defence of some sort was 
necessary. 

Urged by the representations of his fol- 
lowers, Abeilard protested against the ac- 
cusations made against him. He was even 
induced to express his intention of defend- 
ing himself before the Council General 
which was to judge him. With the evi- 
dence of his latter writings before him, 
and with his knowledge of what the Church 
of Rome was, it is difficult to understand 
how Abeilard could have for a moment 
imagined that any defence he could make 
would avail him against the judgment of 
a selected body of the servants of the 
Church ; and indeed at the last moment he 
appears to have seen how futile the effort 
would have been. 

Nevertheless, the expected intellectual 
combat between two such famous men as 
Abeilard and Bernard excited the most in- 
tense interest among all parties. It was 
known that, as the champion of distinct 
and conflicting views, both had been or- 
dered to attend before the Council to plead 
their respective causes. The anticipated 
combat was to be a struggle between fixed, 
unprogressing superstition on the one 
hand, and free discussion and examination 
on the other. 

The eighth day of Pentecost of the year 
1140 was appointed for the assembling of 
the Council at Sens. In addition to pre- 
lates and theologians from almost every 
corner of the known world, there also 
fiocked to the town all the nobility and 
gentry of France, with the entire Court 
of Paris, and the King himself at their 
head. 

From the first St. Bernard had professed 
an extreme reluctance to enter into the 
contest, not that he doubted the cause he 
advocated, but because (he said) he con- 
sidered himself unworthy to defend that 
cause. Before the day appointed for the 
meeting of the Council he wrote as follows 
to the Archbishop of Sens: — 


** The ‘Archbishop of Sens calls upon me — 
who am I, meanest of all! to contend with 


* Alluding to the antipope, Peter the Lion. 
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Abeilard face to face? He has appointed the 
day upon which the theclogian shall sustain be- 
fore the assembled bishops the impious asser- 
tions against which I dared to protest. I re- 
fuse to appear; because, in all truth, I am only 
a child; because my adversary has been trained 
by the disputations of his younger days; and 
besides, I think it is not proper to compromise 
the authority of the faith founded upon the 
word of God by an appeal to the subtle argu- 
ments of human reasoning. Therefore, I reply 
that no other accusers are required than his own 
writings. In addition, this matter does not 
concern me personally; it appertains to the 
bishops who are the guardians and the inter- 
preters of the faith.’’ 


This letter gives a very good insight in- 
to the character of Bernard. First, he 
shows himself a worthy son of the Church 
militant, who desires condemnation with- 
out giving an opportunity for defence or 
justification; and then he declines, on very 
frivolous grounds, to substantiate his 
charges against the man whom he is openly 
accused of calumniating. 

Tn this state of affairs some negotiations 
appear to have taken place, which cannot 
now be definea, but which may easily be 
guessed at. But probably the common 
understanding so frequently arrived at in 
our modern Law Courts — that if the ac- 
cused will plead guilty, the rigour of the 
law will be tempered towards him — was 
brought into play in this instance. Mat- 
ters having apparently been arranged in 
this manuer, Bernard accepted the task of 
ostensibly coming forward as the prosecu- 
tor of Abeilard. The following letter was 
accordingly written by him : — 


‘**T am obliged to yield to the representations 
of my friends. They see indeed that all the 
world is preparing for this conflict, and they 
perceive that my absence would ke an excuse 
for the falling off of the weak in faith, and a 
subject of triumph for those who are in error; 
I yield then, although with regret, and with 
tears in my eyes, without other preparation 
than that recommended by the evangelist, 
* And ye shall be brought before governors and 
kings for my sake; but take no thought how or 
what ye shall speak, for it shall be given you in 
this same hour what ye shall speak;’ and also 
this assurance, ‘ The Lord is on my side, and I 
will not fear what man can do unto me.’ ”” 


Tn obedience to the summons, Abeilard 
also proceeded to Sens by the appointed 
day; but his mind was made up; his 
definite course — the only one which could 
secure him a little peace and quiet — was 
decided upon. To contend against Rome 
when all her might was marshalled against 


‘him was hopeless; but to contend against 
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her as he then stood was madness itself. 
Far gone in years, broken-hearted and 
broken-spirited, enfeebled - physical dis- 
eases, what could the wreck, the shadow, 
of the Abcilard of former days do? 

There was nothing left for him but sub- 
mission, and then to seek an obscure and 
peaceful corner in which to linger out the 
rest of his weary life. If Church reform 
was necessary, it must be done by some 
one whose strength and vigour of mind 
and body bore some proportion to the 
task, not by the Reformer who stood be- 
fore the Council at Sens, prepared to 
drink the cup of humiliation to the very 
dregs. Abeilard might, it is true, have 
still shown fight, but it would have been 
without purpose, and without a result 
more satisfactory than would follow from a 
humble submission at once. As was said 
of Heloise, so it might be said of Abeilard 
— both were less consecrated to religion 
than to the memory which lay between 
them. They were less consecrated to God 
than to each other. 

With those feelings and anticipations, it 
is no wonder that Abeilard at the last 
moment chose to secure for his closing 
years that peace which could only be 
found by a full and complete submission. 
When called upon to speak before the 
Council, he accordingly declined a contro- 
versy. Thereupon the task of Bernard 
was restricted to simply pointing out what 
he considered heretical in the productions 
of his opponent, leaving him the choice of 
retraction or refutation. Abeilard, in 
reply, contented himself with registering 
a formal appeal to the Pope. 

The Council unanimously pronounced 
Abeilard’s condemnation, and Bernard 
and the Church were jubilant. “I have 
seen,” Bernard wrote in the midst of his 
triumph (quoting the language of David), 
“I have seen the impious lifted as high as 
the cedars of Lebanon. I passed, and 
they were there no longer.” 

e decision of the Council of Sens, 
as well as Abeilard’s appeal came before 
Pope Innocent in due course, and the lat- 
ter, after having considered both sides of 
the question, confirmed the judgment of 
the Council, and condemned Abeilard to 
an “ eternal silence on all theological mat- 
ters.” —_. 

Abeilard’s position was thus clearly and 
unmistakably determined. However his 
inability to cope with the Church of Rome 
may be deplored or excused, it was cer- 
tainly not to the advantage of mankind in 
general that he did not, or could not per- 
severe in the contest. Had he’ done so, 
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there is little doubt that he would have 
established a reformed Christianity in the 
very stronghold of Catholicism on a puri- 
fied, simple, and intelligible basis. As it 
was, beoked down by his misfortunes and 
shorn of everything which could make life 
worth struggling for, he issued the follow- 
ing apology, which his opponents flattered 
themselves was a recantation, but which 
is in reality a clear and beautiful defence 
of the purity of his principles and the per- 
fectly disinterested character of his mo- 
tives : — 


‘To all the children of Holy Church, 
Abeilard the least of all. It is commonly said 
that the best things are corrupted; and, as 
Saint Jerome has observed, that to write many 
books is todraw down many censures. In com- 
parison with the works of others, mine are of 
little consequence. I cannot, however, avoid 
criticism, although in my books I do not dis- 
cover my errors, and [ do not pretend to main- 
tain them, if any are found therein. Perhaps [ 
have erred in writing on some subjects other- 
wise than I should have done; but I call God to 
witness — who is the sentiment of my soul — 
that I have said nothing from malice, or by a 
voluntary perversity. I have spoken much in 
divers public schools, and I have never given 
my instruction as disguised bread or hidden 
water, . .. If in the multitnde of my words 
dangerous assertions have entered, as it is writ- 
ten, ‘In much speaking it is impossible not to 
sin,’ the task of defending my opinions has 
never led me into heresy, and I have always 
been ready in satisfying exigencies, to modify 
what I had incautiously said, or to retract it en- 
tirely. Such are my sentiments; I never had 
others.”’ 


This will bear favourable comparison 
with the best of Bernard’s effusions. It 
carries with it an air of conviction which 
is completed and confirmed by a knowl- 
edge of the age and condition of the man 
at the time he penned it. 

Essayists ~ 5 historians like Macaulay 
have been unable to suppress their admi- 
ration for the policy of the Church of 
Rome, which has enabled it during so 
many centuries to hold its place in the 
world with so little loss of power and in- 
fluence. But the Church committed a 
grave error when it adopted that policy 
of opposing reform as heresy. Had the 
Abeilards of its history been listened to, 
and favoured to the same extent as the 
Bernards, reform would have prevented 
rebellion, and a vast and united Christian 
Church would long ere this have familiar- 
ized a large proportion of mankind with 
the practice, and not merely the theory of 
Christian principles. 
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After the publication of his defence, 
Abeilard sought and received an asylum 
in the Abbey of Cluny, at the head of 
which establishment was his old friend 
Peter the Venerable. There he lingered 
out the last two years of his remarkable 
life, a meek.and silent old man, weary of 
the world which had dealt so harshly with 
him, weary of himself, of the disputes of 
theologians and Ee ae and of the 
deceptive glory and brilliancy of his past 
career. His friend, Peter the Venerable, 
records that he lived in the strictest se- 
clusion and with great austerity, only par- 
taking of the scantiest and coarsest nour- 
ishment. His love for Heloise was all that 
remained of his old passions and feelings ; 
and that was unchanged and unabated. 

His last letter to her before his de- 
parture from the scene of his earthly cares 
affords a touching illustration of his con- 
stancy :— 


** You have been the victim of my love, be- 
come now the victim of my repentance. Accom- 
plish faithfully that which God demands of you. 
It is a manifestation of his greatness that the 
only foundation of his goodness to man lies in 
our weaknesses; let us mourn over ours at the 
foot of the altar. He only waits for our con- 
trition and humility to put an end to our mis- 
fortunes. Let our repentance be as public as 
our crimes were. We are asad example of the 
imprudence of youth. Let us show our genera- 
tion and posterity that the repentance of our 
errors has merited their forgiveness; and let us 
make them admire in us the power of the grace 
which has been able to triumph over the tyr- 
anny of our passions. Do not be discouraged 
by occasional returns of tenderness, for it is a 
virtue to combat and overcome such attacks. 
May your knowledge of human weaknesses teach 
you to support the faults of your companions. 
if I have corrupted your mind, compromised 
your salvation, tarnished your reputation, de- 
stroyed your honour, pardon me, and remember 
that it is Christian mercy to forgive the evil I 
have done you. Providence calls us to him; do 
not oppose him, Heloise. Do not write to me 
any more. This is the last letter you will re- 
ceive from me, but in whatsoever place I die I 
*shall leave directions for my body to be con- 
veyed to Paraclet. Then I shall require prayers 
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and not tears; then only you will see me to for- 
tify your piety, and my corpse, more eloquent 
than myself, will teach you what one loves when 
one loves @ man.”’ 


Before his death an interview was 
brought about between him and St. Ber- 
nard, through the intermediary of Peter 
the Venerabie. Such an interview was in 
itself an historical episode, and one well 
worthy of depiction by the poet or painter. 

When death came to him on the 21st of 
April, 1142, in his sixty-third year, he was 
prepared to meet it, and one of the most 
remarkable men of his age passed from 
this life, let us hope, to another and hap- 
pier world, “ where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.” 

In accordance with his last wishes his 
body was entombed at Paraclet, the chief 
mourner being his wife Heloise. For 
twenty-two years she lived to watch by 
his tomb, the most constant of women, the 
most unfortunate of wives. On the 17th 
of May, 1164, the final act in this touch- 
ing drama was performed according to 
the wishes of the unhappy couple, and 
the body of Heleise was lowered into the 
tomb of Abeilard. A popular legend as- 
serts that on opening the tomb for the 
interment of Heloise, the faithful husband 
who had so long awaited the coming of 
his beloved wife extended his fleshless 
arms to receive her. 

The united remains of husband and wife 
were not permitted to rest tranquilly in 
the grave where they had been deposited. 
The vicissitudes of their lives seemed to 
be continued after their death. In the 
year 1800 their bones were transported to 
the cemetery of Pere La Chaise, Paris, 
where a handsome Gothic monument was 
erected over them. The visitor to the 
cemetery will find the tomb in the older 
part of the grounds on the right of the 
main entrance, and will perceive by the 
immortelles, in all stages of freshness and 
decay, heaped upon it, that there are still 
sympathetic souls who mourn the fate of 
those unhappy lovers of the Middle Age. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
NUNA AND HER LOVERS. 


Ir sounds very simple to repeat a well- 
known fact, and yet in that part of the hu- 
man draina called love, unless we keep to 
fact, it is much easier to be unreal than it 
is to be probable. The truth in question 
is, that however well a man may lovea 
woman, he is always aroused to a more 
precipitate course of action with re- 
gard to her by the existence of a rival, 
whether this rival be merely the cre- 
ation of his own brain or a real cause of 
anxiety. 

The dinner-party at the Rectory had so 
rekindled Wilts Seaton to make Nuna 
his wife, that if he had been free from the 
necessity of entertaining Stephen Pritch- 
ard, he must have gone down to Ashton 
next day, and learnt his fate. And when 
his mother repeated Paul’s words, he 
would have gone off to the Rectory and 
have left his cousin to amuse himself, only 
that the good lady informed him the 
Bearfforts were by that time on their way 
to Beanlands, and would not return for 
two days or more. 

How Will fumed and raved at his men 
during that interval, and contradicted his 
mother, and behaved himself altogether in 
a most refractory manner to all who came 
within the circle of his life, is not to be 
here chronicled; only towards Stephen 
Pritchard did he maintain an outward 
show of decorum. Will, as has been said, 
had been to Harrow, and there had im- 
bibed rather than grasped a certain frag- 
mentary and misty notion of classics and 
mathematics, and it may be that during 
this process the amount of reverence due 
to talent may have in some inexplicable 
manner grown into his brain; for although 
Stephen made no display of his cleverness, 
he could show the proof of it in type and 
cheques, and this last proof is, to such a 
mind as Will’s, irrefutable: genius in rags 
to such a mind is a myth and a humbug, 
but genius, directly it gets its name before 
the public —in fact, has a name and pro- 
duces gold—is genius, and is to be re- 
spected accordingly ; and as most people 
are of Will Bright’s way of thinking, there 
is no use in preaching against it, only that 
genius, being a Divine gift, must be the 
same everywhere —living in comfort or 
dying in debt — adaptability being the one 
plank that changes its position. 

In Stephen Pritchard were united the 
rare accidents of power and adaptability ; 
no wonder he imposed reverence on Mr. 
Bright. 
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“TI tell you what, Stephen,” Will 
said on the morning of the third day, 
“Tm going down to Ashton on busi- 
ness; shall you object to look up your 
friend at ‘The Bladebone’ for an hour or 
so?” 

“Not at all. I rather think, Will be- 
tween ourselves, that we shall find Whit- 
more gone back to London; he can’t 
amuse himself, you know, as I can. He 
must be amused. I can’t conceive what 
he does in that place: why there’s not 
even a shop.” 

“ All the shops he wants, I fancy,” 
said Will, savagely. “Dennis Fage gets 
capital cigars, and the ale at ‘ The Blade- 
bone’ has a reputation; come, Steve, 
I'm not going to have our village run 
down.” 

The dog-cart was brought round, and 
after some “chaff” fully returned between 
Mr. Pritchard and Larry, the cousins be- 
took themselves to Ashton. Mr. Bright 

ut up at “The Bladebone,” and then, 
eaving Stephen to find out his friend, he 
went.off alone to the rectory. 

It was the morning after the Rector’s 
return from Beanlands, and he had gone 
to visit the poor cripple who had been ill 
when he left home. Nuna too had gone 
out to see litile Lottie, a fast friend of hers 
since her accident. 

Mr. Bright therefore found Miss Mat- 
thews alone. 

“T wonder why Nuna dislikes her,” 
Will thought; “she looks so very ladylike, 
and her hands are so white. I should have 
fancied her quite a gentle, elegant crea- 
ture.” The word elegant, according to 
Mr. Bright, covered a multitude of sins, 
only he was not choice in applying 
it. 

“T hope dear Nuna will be in soon; it 
was so extremely kind in you to send her 
that curiously beautiful plant. I’m sure 
she values it extremely ; she has it upstairs 
in her own room.” 

A warm glow of pleasure rose in his 
face; his fear had been that Nuna might 
reject the gift ; he could not help building 
on this foundation, but he waited for Miss 
Matthews to speak again. 

“Why don’t you come and see us 
often?” she said. “If I were not afraid 
of vexing you, I would tell you what I used 
to think Jast autumn.” 

She laughed in such a conscious way, 
that Will began to hate her: she had made 
him nervous and uncomfortable. 

“ What did you think?” 

“Oh, nothing to vex you; only I 
fancy, had I been a certain young lady, 
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I might have felt myself a little neglected, 
especially when I gave no discourage- 
ment. 

Will’s heart beat with the wild tumult 
in which we are plunged by an unlooked- 
for discovery. 

“ Please to speak plain, Miss Matthews ; 
you saw a good deal of Nuna then. Do 
you mean, that she said she took any 
pleasure or interest in seeing me ? ” 

He got up and stood before her. 

Miss Matthews laughed, but she looked 
adiniringly at bis handsome, honest, troub- 
led face. 

“What noble creatures you men are in 
your humility,” she said; “so blind to 
your own merits, setting aside all other 
advantages.” Much as she wanted to 
hasten on a marriage between her lis- 
tener and Nuna, she could not resist 
the side hint that these other advantages 
might have weight in her young cousin’s 
eyes. 

* You have not answered my question.” 
Will spoke in a downright, determined 
way; he was not going to let Miss Mat- 
thews make a fool of him, though he was 
excited. 

* Well” — Miss Matthews smiled pla- 
cidly down on her hands; she had not 
the smallest sympathy with Will’s passion, 
she only wanted to be sure of it—“ I have 
of course nothing definite to tell you; you 
do not expect me to repeat Nuna’s secrets, 
do you?” Here she looked up in what 
she meant to be an arch, playful manner, 
and met such a fierce frown in. the blue 
eyes gazing down her, that her words 
came considerably faster. “I can only 
tell you that she always looked pleased 
when you came,- and more than once I 
heard her say, ‘ What a time it is since 
Will has been here!’” 

Both Will’s large, shapely hands had 
got entangled in his tawny beard. “Are 
you sure of this?” he said,damaging the 
beard in his agitation. 

«Yes, quite sure ;” and then Miss Mat- 
thews’s proprieties were really quite dis- 
turbed; this simple Cymon pulled his 
hands out of the tangle he had been mak- 
ing: and nearly smashed her delicate fin- 
gers in his firm clasp. 

“Thank you, thank you,” he said; “I 
can’t tell you how happy you have made 
me.” 

Miss Matthews was so startled that she 
thought he had better be left to cool, there 
was not knowing how far his gratitude 
might carry him. 

«I will go and see if Nuna has come in; 
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she only went down the village,” she said, 
and she got up from her chair. 

Will snatched up his hat. 

“Tll go and meet her, don’t you 
trouble;” and then he thanked Miss Mat- 
thews again, and went away, 

“Dear me, what a very vehement per- 
son,” said the spinster; “my wrist is red 
still, and my knuckles quite ache. But he 
is quite the sort of person for Nuna.” 

Fate, or rather the Fates, all three sis- 
ters, must have been hard at work that 
morning, trying to complicate the tangle 
of Nuna and her lovers. The Fates thus 
arranged that, as Mr. Bright came in sight 
of the cross roads beyond Lottie’s cottage, 
he saw Nuna coming out of the cottage 
and he also saw, walking leisurely along 
one of the cross roads, with his eyes bent 
on the ground, Mr. Paul Whitmore. 

Will came to a sudden halt. Nuna did 
not see him yet, but she was coming to- 
wards him with graceful, springing steps, 
each one of which took her farther from 
the artist, and it was possible that Mr. 
Whitmore might pursue his way along the 
cross road, unconscious of her presence. 
Will fancied Nuna must have seen his ri- 
val, and it cheered him that she was hur- 
rying away from Paul. : 

She saw Will, and her pace slackened. 

He was beside her in a moment, and 
then turned and walked with her towards 
the village. 

“T hope you enjoyed your visit to Bean- 
lands,” he said. 

Nuna did not know how she answered. 
She had seen Paul, and she had also seen 
that he was unconscious of her presence. 
Following her impulse of sudden shyness, 
she hastened away from all appearance of 
seeking him, and then, too late to turn 
again, saw that she had hurried forward 
to meet Will. 

“ Why am I such a weak coward?” she 
thought. “Why don't I leave Will and 
go back and meet Mr. Whitmore? How 
can I avoid him when my heart is dragging 
me back every step I take ?” 

But almost with the thought came the 
sound of footsteps behind her, and Paul 
passed rapidly on the farther side of the 
road. He raised his hat and nodded smil- 
ingly both to Bright and to Nuna. She 
saw he did not look vexed. Either Paul 
did not love her and was indifferent to her 
conduct, or else he trusted her fully; but 
neither of these solutions gave Nuna peace. 
She knew that if she had met Mr. Whit- 
more walking with another woman she 
could not have given the smile she had 
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just seen in his eyes. She was utterly 
miserable. 

“Nuna” — Will felt encouraged by her 
silence —“I want you to listen to me; 
will you listen patiently ?” 

“Yes.” But Nuna’s thoughts were fol- 
lowing Paul to Ashton. 

“ Years ago ”— Will cleared his throat 
as if he were going to tell a story — 
“when you were still a little girl, do you 
remember climbing a tree? You had sent 
me up first to look at a bird’s nest. You 
always ruled in those days, Nuna, and then 
you tried to come up by yourself and see 
the young birds, and you fell and twisted 
your foot. Do you remember ?” 

Will spoke as if it were a matter of 
deep interest and Nunasmiled. That past 
which in his memory formed a mosaic pic- 
ture, each event clearly marked out, yet 
uniting to form a harmonious whole, was 
to her a half-forgotten dream. Nuna lived 
in the future; the past held no golden 
days for her, and till lately the present had 
been barren also. She did not try to call 
np this special recollection; she only 
thought Will very tiresome. 

“I dare say you picked me up and 
brought me home,” she, smiled. “I know 

ou used to be very kind and good to me. 
ou have always been like a brother to 
me, Will.” 

At the words a warm flow of gratitude 
welled up in Nuna’s heart ; in that moment 
she was nearer doing justice to her old 

layfellow than she had ever been in her 
ife. How he had loved her, and how 
little love or kindness she had shown in 
return! The sudden revulsion from the 


dislike with which she had seen him ap-| er 


proach, and the weariness which had suc- 
ceeded, threw her into that dangerous 
state for a woman with warm deep feel- 
ings, and a quick impulsive nature—a 
state of remorse which prompted repar- 
ation in looks and words. So that her 
eyes were full of tenderness as she raised 
them to his, and her lips trembled. 

“I, who so prize, who pine.for want of 
love,” she thought, “how often I have in- 
flicted sufferings on poor Will.” 

Will’s heart throbbed violently, but the 
word brother jarred him. “ Ah, but I want 
you to remembef this special day, Nuna. 
I think you could remember if you tried.” 

Will was keeping his voice calm and 
steady ; spite of the encouragement in her 
eyes, he was resolved not to be over-hasty 
this time. “Don’t you remember your 
foot was painful, and so I waited a little 
before I took you home, and you said —— 
Nuna, do you recollect what you said?” 
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A blush flitted across Nuna’s face; a 
vague memory was stirring, but the blush 
increased Will’s hope ; he went on eagerly: 
“ You said, ‘ You take care of me like a hus- 
band, Will. I will be your wife some day.’ 
Don’t laugh, Nuna; I can’t bear it. De- 
spise me if you choose, but leave those 
days bright and true. Ah, Nuna, in those 
days I was all you wanted, I was every- 
thing to you. Can’t I be the same now?” 

He spoke passionately. His handsome 
face glowed with the love he was burning 
to offer, and then he almost stamped ou 
the hard road to think how completely he 
had let himself be carried out of the calm 
deliberate part he had resolved on. 

They had reached the village, but Will 
did not care who heard him; he forgot all 
his customary reticence. He did not care 
for the blacksmith who stood at the door 
of his smithy, with bright eyes and brawny 
arms, gazing on the young pair; nor yet 
for Mrs. Tomkins, the laundress, peeping 
through the gaps in her garden hedze as 
she hung the clothes up to dry. Will did 
not care if the whole world knew that he 
loved Nuna. He was not ashamed of it. 
But Nuna shrank from these busy eyes. 
It seemed as if the careful, decorous man 
and the dreamy, unobservant girl had 
changed places. Nuna’s nature was thor- 
oughly roused; this must be ended once 
and for ever. It was sheer cruelty to give 
Will the slightest hope that she could re- 
turn his love. 

“T want you to listen to me,” she said, 
so earnestly that he was taken by surprise. 
“Don’t talk any more here. Come down 
Carving’s Wood Lane; we shall be quiet- 


His heart sank in his breast like a stone. 
He knew her so well that this told him all 
was over. But still he clung to hope. 
There was silence till they were under the 
leafless far-stretching oak branches, out of 
sight of the high road. 

Then Nuna spoke fast and earnestly. 

“Will, you are making a mistake. You 
have cared abou: me as a sister till you 
think you love me. But indeed I could 
never make you happy.” Will stopped 
and ‘took both her hands to make her stop 
too. Hush, Will, dear Will: I listened 
to you so long, won’t you listen? do let 
me tell yon all I want. I can never love 
you more ‘han I do now, and next to papa 
Ido love you, Will. Why don’t you be 
content, and let us be dear friends al- 
ways?” 

Will’s heart leapt up again. 

“TI never said t wanted much love; if 
you love me next your father, I am willing 
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and thankful to begin on that. 
if you could see how I love you, how I 
long for the least love from you! — dar- 
ling,.you must take pity on me; you must 


Oh, Nuna, 


my wife.” 

The last word changed her feelings. As 
he said it, she drew her hands away. 

“ You are unreasonable, Will: you have 
known me so long that you ought to be- 
lieve me. Do you think that if there was 
the least hope of my changing, I would not 
give it you? Do you think I am ungrate- 
ful for your love? No, indeed, Will; but 
it would be so false to give you any hope. 
I never, never can love you in the way 
you want to be loved.” She tried so much 
to speak convincingly that her words 
sounded cold. 

The eager light faded from Will’s blue 
eyes. He stood there, pale, and yet with 
a hunger in his face that made Nuna shrink 
away from him. 

He saw that she so shrank. 

“ O God, it is too hard!” he said hoarse- 
ly. “What have I done to deserve this 
from you, Nuna, of all women? I am 
despicable then; there is something in me 

ou loathe — impossible for you to love? ” 
He shook with the violence of his passion. 

Nuna stood looking at him with a scared 
white face, struck dumb by his agitation. 
The poor child had never seen a man so 
deeply moved —she was utterly terrified. 
She despise Will! how could he think 
it? Surely he might hope to win the love 
of some one very superior to herself; she 
must show him this. And then the girl’s 
pure generous heart came to help her; she 
would trust Will—it would wound him 
less to know that she had no love left to 
give, than to feel himself unworthy of be- 
ing loved at all. The effort was painful, 
but just then pain was a relief to Nuna; 
. brought her into sympathy with poor 

Vill. 

“ Will,” — she spoke very humbly, — 
“you wrong us both by saying this; bow 
could I despise you? I said just now that 
next to my father I loved you. In all 
these years have I ever deceived you? I 
will give you a proof of love. I will tell 
you what even my father does not know — 
that I have no better love left to give.” 

Will had stood quite still; he knew every 
word that was coming; he seemed to have 
heard all this before in some far-off time: 
even after Nuna ceased speaking he stood 
silent, his eyes fixed sternly on her as if 
he were waiting to hear a yet fuller reve- 
lation. 

He had no gratitude in that moment for 
her frankness; his only defined sensation 
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was a longing to meet Paul Whitmore, and 
try, man to man, which had the best claim 
to win Nuna’s love. 

And Nuna was too much moved out of 
herself to soothe him as a wilier, colder 
woman would have known how to soothe. 

“Let us part friends, Will,”—she put 
out her hand, and looked imploringly at 
him, — “ you have been such a good friend 
to me.” 

But Will would not take her hand in his. 

“Friends! I hate friendship. Do you 
remember what is said about asking for 
bread, and giving a man a stone ? — that’s 
what you have done, Nuna. I asked you 
for your love, and you won’t give it, but 
T'll not have your friendship; you'll offer 
me next the pity of that confounded artist 
who has stolen your love away from me. 
You needn't look frightened, Nuna, I’m not 
going to tell your secret: though, if you 
take my advice, you’ll not keep it secret, 
you'll have it all out as soon as you can.” 
Such a look of distress came in her face, 
that he softened — “Good-bye, Nuna; I 
know I am not good enough for you, but 
no more is he : no one ever could be worth 
your love.” He stopped and looked ten- 
derly at the blushing face, blushing with 
the bitter humiliation of her confession : 
“Nuna,” he said gently, “you may live to 
wish you had married the man who loved 
you, instead of the man you love yourself.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
PAUL’S CONFESSION. 


Mrs. Face rarely stirred abroad unless 
it was to goto church. The most cogent 
reason for a habit being seldom that which 
is acknowledged, it is possible that Mrs. 
Fagg’s pretext of only having one bonnet 
at a time was not the true cause of her 
stay-at-home habits. A Sunday bonnet, in © 
the opinion of the mistress of “ The Blade- 
bone,” was an article to be kept specially 
for going to church in, not to be in any 
way used on week-days. Perhaps she 
thought that secular sights and sounds had 
some mysterious power of lingering in the 
bows and quillings, and of whispering dis- 
tractions amid her devotions. The bonnet 
was duly replaced in its tissue-paper wrap- 
pings on her second return from church, and 
stayed there till the next Sunday. 

Still Mrs. Fagg loved air, and therefore 
when she was not wanted in the kitchen 
or to superintend the servant’s housework, 
she was fond of standing at the entrance 
of “ The Bladebone,” usually with a duster 
to hem, as she took her accustomed airing. 
When the Rector came back from visiting 
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the poor cripple, Mrs. Fagg stood leaning 
against the door hemming a red pocket- 
handkerchief with white spots for the use 
of her darling Bobby. The needle flew in 
and out as deftly as if Mrs. Fagg had never 
anything else to do but needlework. 
Arachne has a way of sneering at Calliope. 
“Bless your heart, my dear, you'll never 
sew neatly; you must give all your time 
to needlework if you want to excel in it.” 
Calliope only smiles, perhaps with a little 
contempt, but she never wastes words in 
answering. She knows that if the brains 
are cultivated, the fingers will move deftly, 
although the maxim may not admit of a 
reversed application. It might be well for 
Arachne’s destined spouse if the fair crea- 
ture so wholly bent on stitching would re- 
member that brains were given to use just 
as much as fingers were, and that every 
woman has about the same amount of tal- 
ent, of one kind or another, if she only 
chose to exert it, and keep it free from 
rust. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Fagg,” said the 
Rector; “so I find you have your artist 
lodger again.” 

« Yes, sir, we have.” Mrs. Fagg spoke 
drily. Since her conversation about Mr. 
Whitmore with the Rector, more than one 
circumstance had combined to prove that 
her lodger’s acquaintance with Patty had 
gone to what she considered “lengths.” 
“ Yes, sir, but I don’t somehow think he’ll 
be long with us; he don’t sketch as he did 
_ time, he seems altogether duller 
ike.” 

“ Ah, he had better go over to Gray’s. 
I fancy Ashton must be dull for a single 
man.” 

Mrs. Fagg put her head a little on one 
side, and looked sharply at her pastor. 

“You see, sir,” she said, “there’s no 
amusement now in going down Carving’s 
Wood Lane.” 

The Rector shook his head. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Fagg, you were hard on poor 
Patty. I am afraid she had not many 
friends.” 

“And no wonder, sir!” The matron 
spoke indignantly. She had finished hem- 
ming the red handkerchief, and she folded 
it up in exquisite squareness, giving it an 
admonitory pat at each fresh folding. 
* There are them that'll take away a neigh- 
bour’s character while they go on praising 
all the time; that’s like stroking a cat 
while you make off with her kittens. 
That’s not my way, sir, and I should not 
trouble to move my tongue against Patty 
Westropp only for something I was told 
yesterday.” 
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“ Well, but, Mrs. Fagg, don’t you know 
we must never believe half we are told in 
the way of scandal? Why, suppose any 
one were to come and tell me Dennis was 
lazy, you wouldn’t like me to believe it, 
would you?” 

The Rector smiled, with an attempt at 
mischief in his quiet blue eyes. 

“ You couldn’t, sir, you’d know better.” 
Mrs. Fagg paused, and thought a minute 
before she went on. “No one could call 
a man lazy who works as hard at reading 
as Dennis does; why, it’s my belief he gets 
through every column of the news, down 
to the coal advertisements, and all in one 
day, and to hear him talk Parliament 
speeches is most -improving to them. as 
can understand. A lazy man does nothing 
at all, sir. No, sir, everyone’s got his line 
as plain marked out as the stripe on a 
*donkey’s back, and the folks as don’t get 
on in life is them as takes to the wrong 
line; and it’s my belief that girl Patty 
never took to the right from the begin- 
ning; she can’t go straight now, sir, it ain’t 
in reason to expect it. Do you know where 
she is, sir, and what she’s doing with her 
fortune ?” 

“No, I wish I did.” Mr. Beaufort was 
surprised at the landlady’s excitement. 
Mrs. Fagg was known to have prickles on 
her tongue for those who deserved them; 
but she was not a gossip, and it was most 
unusual, and it seemed to the Rector most 
uncalled for, that she should persist in this 
attack ona motherless girl. “ Oh, women, . 
women, you are all alike,” he thought, “ if 
one among you happens to be prettier 
than the rest.’”—“I wish,” he said, “I 
could find out what has become of that 
girl and her father.” 

“ Well, sir, it was that made me speak. 
I thought you was trying to find out. I 
was told that you had thought of inviting 
Patty to stay at the Rectory, and be a 
friend like for Miss Nuna. No, sir, you 
needn’t be afraid I believed it, I knew bet- 
ter; but I heard yesterday that Patty said 
to a person in Ashton before she went 
away, that she shouldn’t have anything to 
say to Miss Beaufort after a bit; she 
meant to be a quite better sort of lady 
than Miss Nuna; and this did put my back 
up, it did. When I heard sir, as I did, 
that you’d been over to Guildford making 
inquiries, I was determined to tell you 
about it. To think of the notice Miss 
Nuna showed that girl! Why, she used 
to speak to Patty Westropp more than 
anyone else in the village. It’s downright 
shameful! And that’s not all, sir. You 
weren’t pleased last autumn with what I 
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said. I knew! I saw plain enough you 
thought me as spiteful as a toad.” 

“Really, Mrs. Fagg, I am not aware 
—” Mr. Beaufort shrank from this 
personal attack. 

“No, sir, no doubt you were not aware 
—you'll excuse me saying it—no one 
ever is aware of half their feelings while 
they last, and very often never, if some- 
thing unlooked-for turns up at the time 
and wipes ’em out; but that girl Patty, 
at that very time I was talking to you, 
either then or the day before, or most like 
both, was letting herself be regularly 
courted by this lodger of ours” — Mr. 
Beaufort gave a sudden nervous look of 
inquiry to the upper window — “oh, it’s 
all right, Mr. Whitmore’s out walking, 
sir, and besides, I don’t blame him half nor 
a quarter what I blame the girl; if Mr. 
Bright chose to speak, he knows all about 
it, for he was just at the corner of the 
lane when the person as told me was on 
the common.” 

Mr. Beaufort felt annoyed and irritable; 
his own encounter with Paul seemed to 
take a deeper shade under this new tale, 
and it was specially vexing that Will, of 
all people in the world, should be cogni- 
zant of Mr. Whitmore’s conduct with Patty 
Westropp. 

“ Well, I must bid you good morning,” 
he said. “You know young men will ad- 
mire a pretty face; we can only say it is 
perhaps a good thing that no worse hap- 
— Take my advice, and never be- 
ieve half you hear, Mrs. Fagg; no, nor 
three-quarters; and, above all, don’t re- 
peat it.” 

He had relieved some of his vexation by 
giving this pastoral advice, but he could 
not shake it all off. He had been very 
severe on misdemeanours of this kind 
among his flock, and it was mortifying to 
have given public countenance to a stran- 
ger while he was actually carrying on this 
sort of acquaintance with Patty. Mr. 
Beaufort chose to reprove Mrs. Fagg, but 
he believed Paul’s conduct to have been 
much worse than it really had been. He 
called to mind now his first meeting with 
the artist— even then he was walking 
with Patty; he remembered how coldly 
the young man had accepted his invitation 
to spend that first Sunday at the parson- 
age, and last of all his final interview with 
Paul outside Roger’s cottage. 

He could not understand ‘how, in the 
face of all this, he had asked the artist 
again to his house—above all to meet 
Will Bright. 

Mr. Beaufort had been struck with the 
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visible coolness between the two young 
men, but Mrs. Fagg’s words seemed to 
explain it. 

“T must say Will might have told me; 
so strict as he is, he must have known that 
a man who sets public opinion at defiance 
in such a way as this is not the sort of 
person to be countenanced by a clergy- 
man.” 

It was a relief to be able to blame some 
one besides himself, but Mr. Beaufort was 
still in a very perplexed state when he 
reached home. 

It has been said that the Fates had been 
working at cross purposes this morning. 
Paul Whitmore had hurried past Nuna to 
put into effect a resolution — a resolution 
which had been quickened to immediate 
action by the sight of the Rector’s daugh- 
ter walking with Will Bright. Paul did 
not doubt Nuna;_ he had read her love for 
him in that brief glance yesterday; but 
she must be wholly his, and he could not 
endure that Will should even approach 
her. He meant to have seen Nuna once 
more alone before he spoke to her father, 
but this meeting changed his plans, and 
he hurried on fast to seek Mr. Beaufort. 

The Rector was not in. “He can’t be 
long now, sir,” said Jane; “ Master never 
do take long walks.” 

“T want to see him on business, so I can 
wait, I suppose.” 

“ Will you please walk this way, sir?” 

He followed into the Rector’s study. 
There was not much in it likely to attract 
Paul Whitmore — shelves of dully-bound 
volumes of English divinity, other shelves 
full of Latin and Greek and even Hebrew 
volumes, for Mr. Beaufort was a scholar; 
treatises on cows and pigs and horses, and 
oil-cake and farming; county maps, and 
histories, and peerages, and books on juris- 
prudence, on the laws of franchise, and, 
scattered among these, books of ready- 
made quotations and extracts; it was a 
library of bricks and mortar rather than 
one of gems. Mr. Whitmore turned im- 
patiently from the book-shelves; if he had 
persevered he might probably have found 
something more interesting among the 
books, but he hated dulness, and shrank 
from it as the dog shrinks from his 
chain. 

He had begun to look at the pictures on 
the walls, when a likeness arrested him; 
it was a water-colour drawing, a likeness 
of Mr. Bright, taken when he was some 
years younger, but still very like him; the 
colour was hard, and the drawing stiff and 
faulty, but there was character and life in 
the portrait. Mr. Whitmore bent down to 
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examine it more closely, and he saw in the 
corner the initials N. B. His thoughts flew 
back to the little incident at the cross 
roads. 

“If Mr. Beaufort is not in in another 
minute, I must go and find him.” This 
was said very impatiently. He longed to 
go back and break up the meeting between 
Will and Nuna. Was he so very sure of 
her himself? and he thought of Will’s 
handsome face and stalwart frame with 
something very like contempt. 

“Just one of the yellow-haired giants 
women delight in. Ugh! carcasses — when 
Nature is so over liberal outside, she sel- 
dom does much in inside furnishings.” 

And yet Nuna had looked so true when 
she said she was not likely to leave the 
Rectory, and Mrs. Bright’s confidence had 
shown that it must be her own fault if 
Nuna were not mistress of Gray’s Farm. 
Still the torment was growing insuffer- 
able. 

The Rector came in at last, less smiling 
than usual. Mrs. Fagg’s discourse was 
fresh in his head, and when Jane told him 
who was waiting for him, he felt more than 
ever vexed that he had made the Rectory 
an open house to this Mr. Whitmore. We 
are never so weak for our own interests as 
when pleading with all our heart to a pre- 
judiced listener. It was very unfortunate 
for Paul that his usual calmness had been 

“disturbed; if his purpose had been less 
heartfelt, he would have been less impa- 
tient in beginning on it; but he only 
thought of securing Nuna to himself; he 
made the confession of his love in an ab- 
rupt and hurried manner—and manner 
was omnipotent with the Rector. 

Mr. Beaufort got up from his chair, and 
looked at his visitor as if he thought him 
insane. “I trust you have said nothing of 
this to my daughter.” 

His stiff tone did not daunt Paul; he 
had made up his mind to opposition. 

“T have not spoken out, but I think your 
daughter knows that I love her.” 

e Rector’s pride was severely shocked ; 
his prejudices had not quite enabled him 
to determine that Paul was a gentleman, 
although his instincts acknowledged him 
to be one; and that a person of this kind, 
a person who might perhaps move in a 
lower sphere of society, should have had 
both the daring and the opportunity to 
pay court to his daughter, took away for 
the time all his power of reply. Mr. Beau- 
fort’s knowledge of that which passed in 
the world was gathered from books and 
the dicta of a few country neighbours, 
people with minds on a dead level, and 
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ideas which had been sprouting on the 
same unchanged stock for generations 
without a suspicion that they had become 
obsolete. The only correct and safe opin- 
ion (Mr. Beaufort’s creed held but one on 
any subject) was to be found in the news- 
paper cherished by his special class, and in 

r. Whitmore there was a way of thinking 
for himself, a something which did not 
bear the stamp of class at all. Mr. Whit- 
more said and did things in an original, 
out-of-the-way manner, which found no du- 
plicate in the stereotypes of the rectorial 
mind. It was most outrageous that such a 
person should aspire to Nuna. 

“Then you must excuse me,” — Mr. 
Beaufort looked like a poplar-tree for stiff- 
ness, — “if I tell you that you have acted in 
a most unheard-of and unwarrantable man- 
ner.” 

Paul smiled ;: he did not think this quiet, 
gentle-spoken man would have flown off in 
such a womanish temper. 

“Unwarrantable perhaps, but not un- 
heard of. You were young yourself once ; 
can’t you make some excuse for my over- 
haste ?” 

“]T am afraid, sir, you have appealed to a 
most ineffectual sympathy. To safely 
say that nothing eailinns tempted me to 
offend so grievously against the usages of 
life.” 

Iie was too angry to ask how Nuna had 
received Mr. Whitmore’s admiration; he 
wanted to dismiss the subject finally, with- 
out any more detail, and he went on just 
as if he were driving a ploughshare over 
every thought and feeling that might be 
held in opposition to his. 

* I must beg to hear no more about this, 
and I think you will see that it is impos- 
sible I can continue to receive your visits 
at my house.” 

While the Rector spoke Paul had felt his 
own superiority to the man who was thus 
ignoring all right and justice in his treat- 
ment of him. There was a slight flush 
on his dark face, but his words came with 
the calm weight that compels deference. 

“1 think I must ask you to hear rather 
more, or at least to give me some reason 
for your decision. Is your daughter to 
have no voice in the matter?” 

“We will keep my daughter out of the 
question altogether, if you please.” Mr. 
Beaufort’s face flushed. “She is much too 
young to decide for herself, and too weil 
brought up, I hope, to think of adopting 
such a course. If I had no other reason, it 
would be sufficient that I know far too 
little of you to entertain such a propo- 
sal.” 
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“ That is a reason which can be so soon 
got over. I will stay at Ashton as long as 
you please; and if you will allow me to 
explain my position and means of living, I 
have every hope that you will be satis- 
fied.” 

Paul spoke temperately still, but the 
flush in his face had deepened. 

His manner restrained the Rector, but 
still Mr. Beaufort felt it was useless to 
temporize, worse than useless for this wild 
young fellow to think he could have Nuna 
for the asking. He waved his hand. 

“We need not discuss your position at 
all. If you had followed me, Mr. Whit- 
more, you would have noticed that I said 
if I had no other reason: unfortunately 
this is not the case; I have another objec- 
tion, but it would be much pleasanter for 
us both if you would let the matter end 
here.” 

Paul bent his dark eyes searchingly on 
the fretful, anxious face before him. 

“You don’t understand me,” he said, 
bluntly ; “I love your daughter with all 
my heart, and you have said nothing yet 
to prove that I am not fit to win her love. 
I don’t say I am worthy of her; no man 
ever yet was worthy of a pure, good wo- 
man’s love; but unless you make me be- 
lieve that it is impossible for me to win 
your daughter, I tell you, with all due re- 
gard for you as her father, but still I tell 
you frankly, I don’t mean to give her 


Paul spoke impetuously, and Mr. Beau- 
fort waved both his white hands as if he 
would soothe away the outburst. 

“f consider the reason I have already 
given, the slightness of our acquaintance, 
a very sufficient one, but it may perhaps 
settle the matter more completely if I add, 
as a clergyman, that you are not quite the 

erson I should choose for my daughter's 
usband.” 

“You have implied that before,” — Paul 
was pale enough now, and he spoke 
haughtily ; “but I have a right to ask you 
to say plainly what you mean.” 

“You may have a right, but I question 
your wisdom in asserting it; there are 
things best left unexplained, still ——” 

Paul looked impatient, and the Rector 
went on faster. 

“T can tell you if you wish. When you 
were here before I objected to your ac- 

uaintance with a young woman in a dif- 
erent class of life from your own.” 

“ Really.” 

“Will you allow me to finish? I am 
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amusement; but I believe incalculable mis- 
chief is done in this way. Such notice 
turns a girl’s head with vanity, unfits her 
for association with her equals, and, I fear, 
where time and opportunity prolong the 
acquaintance, still worse harm ensues. I 
dare say you are surprised, but you asked 
me to give you a-reason, and I tell you 
wp that I think that if this girl Patty 

ad still been in Ashton, it is quite possi- 
ble you would have renewed this very 
objectionable intimacy.” 

At first Paul’s haughty annoyance had 
nearly hurried him away without offering 
any explanation, but the Rector’s earnest- 
ness prevailed. 

“T should have done nothing of the kind. 
You have spoken out to me, Mr. Beaufort, 
and I will be quite frank with you. I had 
a foolish infatuation for Patty, but there 
was nothing criminal in my feelings for 
her.” He spoke very frankly and sim- 


y: 

“T dare say not.” The Rector almost 
wrung his hands in his desire to be rid of 
the subject, it jarred his refinement so 
painfully. “I have no doubt there was no 
harm in your intention, but the fact re- 
mains.” 

“Your knowledge of it; but that is 
founded on a mistake. I was so madly in 
love with Patty that I asked her to be my 
wife, and she refused me.” 

Mr. Beaufort literally staggered back. 
against the writing table. Nothing per- 
haps masters us so completely as the rec- 
ognition of some quality in another of 
which we feel ourselves incapable. It was 
marvellous to hear Mr. Whitmore say that 
he meant to make Patty his wife, but it 
was literally astounding to hear him con- 
fess that he had been rejected by this vil- 
lage girl. 

For a few moments this grand frankness 
overwhelmed the Rector with astonished 
admiration, and then a very different feel- 
ing brought him back to self-complacency. 
How dared this man even look at Nuna 
with the notion of making her a successor 
to Patty Westropp ? 

He grew very red in the face indeed, 
with virtuous indignation. 

“You have said quite enough, more than 
enough, to justify me in forbidding any 
attachment between you and my daughter. 
I could not receive a man as a son-in-law 
who could dream of marrying such a per- 
son as Patty. Really, Mr. itmore, for 
both our sakes, I must ask you to end 
this interview.” 





aware that young men see no harm in such 
intimacies; they only consider their own 





He was amazed to see Paul smile. 
“Tam going away,” he said, “ but I am 
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not going to give up the hope of your 
daughter’s love, Mr. Beaufort. I shall 
write to her: I consider myself justified in 
writing to explain my conduct in leaving 
Ashton so abruptly. I go away now in 
deference to your wishes, but I shall come 
down here again soon, and if I then have 
any reason to think I have any hope of 
success, I shall ask you to reconsider your 
determination.” 

He would shake hands, ignoring alto- 
gether the Rector’s stiff bow of dismissal, 
and then he went away. 

“ Really,’”—the Rector threw himself 
back in his easy chair in a state of nervous 
agitation, — “that is the most extraordi- 
nary person I ever met with in all my 
life.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
NUNA’S LETTER. 


Miss Matruews felt unusually excited 
when Mr. Bright left her. Something in 
Will’s manner warned her that he had a 
special purpose in going to look for Nuna. 
It seemed to Elizabeth that the marriage 
was certain, and then her calm, practical 
mind began to calculate how soon the 
affair could be settled. For the question 
of marriage presented itself to Miss 
Matthews in what Nuna would have called 
pent fashion. Ways and means, 
all the machinery of arrangement and pos- 
sibility and prudence, had first to be taken 
into account, and then sentiment between 
two people, or that which Miss Matthews 
sede’ love, might come in when all the 
‘rest was settled. It seemed to her that in 
.this affair of Will Bright there had been a 
superabundance of sentiment already; 
the attachment had gone on quite long 
‘enough. 

She watched eagerly for Nuna’s return, 
‘but Nuna came in so quietly, that Miss 
Matthews missed her. 

At dinner-time Nuna was too pre-occu- 
pied to notice anything, but Miss Matthews 
»saw that the Rector was suffering from 
‘nnusual disquiet. These symptoms in 
father and daugi:ter indicated some con- 
fidence from which she was excluded. 

There was no active spirit of intrigue 
in Elizabeth’s nature; she would have con- 
sidered it ill-bred to indulge such a spirit, 
‘but she meant to.be all in all to Mr. Beau- 
fort, and to be this she must know all his 
‘secrets. 

And yet she could not question him; 
«delicacy and refinement alike kept her 
‘from asking the cause of his fretful looks 
«and captious silence. She passed an anx- 
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ious evening, and her placid face still 
looked perplexed when she came in to 
breakfast next morning. She had been in 
the garden gathering flowers for the 
Rector’s writing-table, and Nuna and her 
father had had time to open their letters 
before she came in. 

Miss Matthews looked from one to the 
other, anl she saw that something unusual 
was happening. Nuna’s face had flushed, 
and she was putting her letter away seem- 
ingly to avoid observation. Her father 
held an open letter in his hand, but he was 
not looking at it. He was frowning most 
severely for him — frowning at Nuna. 

While Miss Matthews sat studying the 
two faces, Nuna looked up suddenly and 
met her father’s eyes. Her blush deep- 
ened, but it seemed to Elizabeth that the 
girl looked happy, spite of her evident 
confusion. 

Whatever did it all mean? She watched 
and waited, but neither father nor daugh- 
ter gave her the least clue to their secret. 
The doubt of the previous day had now 
become a certainty to Miss Matthews; she 
was sure that some secret existed of which 
she was ignorant. 

The Rector was summoned to his study 
on parish business, and Nuna disappeared 
suddenly. Elizabeth’s curiosity grew. 

Later on in the morning she arrived, as 
she thought, at the gist of the whole mat- 
ter. She saw Mr. Bright ride by the par- 
sonage without turning his head. 

“She refused him yesterday, then!” 
and for a moment surprise quite mastered 
Miss Matthews; and then she reflected. 
“ Nuna never had any common sense, and 
therefore she is not likely to understand 
her own feelings or what is best for her.” 
Miss Matthews felt that she must speak to 
Mr. Beaufort: Nuna must end by marry- 
ing Mr. Bright. 

Coming in from the garden she met 
the Rector, so evidently vexed that she 
ventured to express her sympathy. 

“I’m afraid you are worried,” —she 
spoke in the purring, child-like way that 
goes straight to the confidence of some 
men, —“and worry is not good for you, 
is it? I wish I could be of any use to 
you; but I am afraid women can only 
soothe; they have not brains enough to 
be of real assistanee to wise men like 

Elizabeth looked positively sweet. 

“T don’t know; I don’t know, I’m sure; 
perhaps not, and yet this is a woman’s 
matter. My nerves have gone through an 
amount of exhaustion within the last four- 
and-twenty hours which it will take weeks 
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to counteract the effect of. No one who' writing. I really don’t know what to do, 
has not studied the subject as I have done, ' he said, plaintively ; and then his vexation 
can conceive how —_ is the waste of | got vent at last. “Can’t you suggest 
physical energy and health caused by the something? You ought to know how to 
slightest irritation to the nerves. People deal with Nuna, Elizabeth,” he said, irri- 
are called touchy and ill-tempered and; tably, “she was with you long enough.” 

various other things, and all the time, if | Miss Matthews thought so too. She did 
the state of their nerves had been duly re-| not trouble herself about the fact that she 
garded by those among whom they live, never had been able to win her young 
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the result might have been a most un- 
broken. placidity. Come into my study, 
will you, a moment, and I will just tell you 
how I am situated.” 

Elizabeth’s heart went a little quicker; 
he had begun to lean on her already, then ; 
and when Mr. Beaufort placed a chair for 
her beside his writing-table, she, felt her- 
self mistress at the Rectory. 

“Perhaps I ought to say that I believe 
I know how Nuna has behaved to Mr. 
Bright,” she said, sympathizingly. 

“To Will— what do you mean?” and 
the frown bent on her was so very decided 
that she told him her guess about Nu- 
na’s refusal. The Rector thought a few 
minutes. 

“ You may be mistaken: I am inclined 
tothink you are. I do not think Nunahas 
had any talk of this kind lately with Will. 
Will Bright is exactly the man Nuna 
ought to marry —and I shall tell her so; 
he is very kind and excellent, but he is 
thoroughly practical and free from ex- 
travagant, high-flown notions—no ro- 
mance about Will. No, Iwas not think- 
ing about him; it is. quite another person 
altogether —a stranger— an artist, who 
really has scarcely seen Nuna, and yet he 
has proposed for her. I told him I could 
not entertain his proposal for a moment, 
but he won't listento me. I meant to take 
no notice to Nuna, but I feel sure he has 
written to her; that letter she got this 
morning was from him—TI’m sure of it 
—and I must forbid the thiny altogether.” 

Miss Matthew’s light, colourless hair 
stood almost on end, and her eyes and her 
lips rose in simultaneous protest. 

“An artist! But, dear Mr. Beaufort, 
how did Nuna make the acquaintance of 
such a person ? ” 

“There’s nothing remarkable in that,” 
— Miss Matthew’s horrified tone annoyed 
him —“he is a gentleman, and a very re- 
markable person altogether, but still not 
suited to Nuna. I am not puzzled about 
him, he went back to London yesterday; 
it is Nuna who perplexes me; I don’t know 
how to deal with her. My own idea is 


that these subjects are best left alone ; op- 
position is sure to make girls contradictory 
and love-sick; and yet I must stop this 


| cousin’s confidence and affection; she was 
| conscious that she had judged Nuna thor- 
‘oughly, and that the girl’s only safety lay 
in a prudent, well-considered marriage. 
: It seemed, therefore, to her, that now the 
|matter was put in her hands, Nuna’s fu- 
ture must be safe. 

“I think I should say as little as pos- 
sible,” —she thought awhile before she 
' spoke, — “and then I should take an early 
opportunity of telling Nuna your wish 
that she should marry Mr. Bright. She is 
, flighty, but I really think she is dutiful; 
_ and besides, if she has seen this gentleman 
so seldom, she can hardly care much for 
, him, I think.” 

“Well, no—no, perhaps not.” The 
' Rector felt himself soothed, and yet, when 
he thought of Paul Whitmore, not at all 
‘satisfied; it was so very tiresome to be 
‘compelled to go through an explanation 
with Nuna. 

Mr. Beaufort would have been less per- 
plexed if he could have lifted the roof from 
his daughter’s bedroom that morning, but 
he wowld have been more angry. Nuna 
was kneeling beside her dressing-table ; 
Paul’s letter lay there, and she had kissed 
almost every word of it. 

For every word was precious. Paul’s 
love was no longer a doubtful imagina- 
tion; he confessed it briefly and simply. 
He did not ask for hers in return, but he 
said he could not leave Ashton without 
explaining the full meaning of some words 
he had spoken at their last meeting. He 
told her he hoped to win her love, and to 
soften her father’s opposition, and mean- 
time he asked Nuna not to judge him too 
severely for anything she might hear al- 
leged against him. “There is truth in 
that which will be told you,” he wrote: “I 
only ask you to let me tell my own story, 
if you are willing to hear it, before you 
pronounce me quite undeserving of your 
love.” 

Nuna feasted on these words, read them 
over and over again, and then closed her 
eyes, so as to enjoy the fresh delight when 
she opened them of seeing that it was not 
all a dream. 

“He loves me!” she murmured softly, 
and the rich bloom of love rose on her 
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cheek and ripened in her eyes; “he loves 
me!” and the tide of passion, all the 
stronger from the repression she had 
maintained with such failing strength, 
throbbed in her pulses. There never can 
be any human sensation to equal this—a 
timid heart assured of the love it craves. 
Nuna stayed there, all unconscions of time 
or of present life. 

A tap at the door startled her out of 
her dream of joy. 

“May I come in?” in Elizabeth’s voice, 
and Nuna congratulated herself that the 
door was fastened. She folded up her 
precious letter with reverent care and hid 
it away in her pocket — hid it with some- 
thing else she carried there, a little pencil 
sketch of a head made on that first day 
after meeting Paul in Carving’s Wood 
Lane. 

“Mr. Beaufort wants you in the study, 
dear.” Elizabeth spoke affectionately. 
She had tried to be kind to Nuna in this 
visit, but dislike to Miss Matthews was too 
strongly planted in the girl’s nature to al- 
low the trial fair play. 

“She is only trying to make me civil, 
and then she will be as pragmatical as 
ever. I don’t like her, and I can’t be a 
hypocrite,” Nuna thought. 

Fer lips quivered a moment at the mes- 
sage, and then she went down-stairs. 

“I suppose I must tell everything. 
Well, it will be a good thing over,” she 
said to herself; “but I only hope papa 
won’t make me angry.” 

Her father was bending over his desk ; 
he did not raise his head as she came in. 

“Sit down,” he said; and then after a 
little, “you had a letter this morning, 
Nuna?” 

“ He waited, but Nuna did not answer. 
He longed to ask for the letter, and yet 
he could not make up his mind to do this. 

“T believe I know the contents of your 
letter, and I am very sorry that it was 
written. I—I have sent for you now to 
tell you that you need not answer it.” 

Nuna had shrunk from the idea of writ- 
ing to Paul, but contradiction rose in pro- 
test against her father’s prohibition. 

“ And,” Mr. Beaufort went on, for he 
scarcely expected she wonld speak, “in the 
event of your receiving another letter of 
this kind —scarcely probable, perhaps, but 
still a thing wich may happen — it will 
be better to give it to me unopened, and 
J will send it back to the writer.” 

He looked up at Nuna and he was very 
much surprised indeed. 

Fathers go on living with daughters, 
mothers sometimes do the same, thor- 
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oughly unconscious of the inner life, the 
real drama of existence which is being 
played out in the hearts of the seemingly 
gentle unobservant creatures; and it 
often happens, where parents are devoid 
of keen insight, that this goes on to the 
end. In Nuna’s case the sudden prohibi- 
bion, like the touch of the angel’s spear, 
brought passion into visible action, anl 
the father shrank inte himself with a feel- 
ing of helpless trouble at the girl’s flashing 
eyes and panting, ardent words. 

“No! 1 can’t do that. I will not an- 
swer this letter, 1 am not sure he wishes 
it; but if he writes again I must read his 
letters: I will not do anything without 
your krowledge, father, but I cannot 
wrong him.” 

Mr. Beaufort passed his hand over his 
forehead — once, twice —and then shook 
his head feebly. He was utterly bewil- 
dered; he saw the fact that Nuna loved 
Mr. Whitmore, but he refused to accept 
it. Instead, his brain went off into a be- 
wildering puzzle of how this had come to 

ass, and as to the causes which ought to 
ave prevented it from happening. 

“Tim! he!” catching fretfully at the 
superficies of Nuna’s indiscretion; “ really, 
Nuna, you are talking in a most extraor- 
dinary way of a person who is almost a 
stranger. What can this Mr. Whitmore 
or his letter be to you? What ought they 
to be?” 

“T don’t know what they ought to be 
——” Here she stopped; she had been 
brave up to the point of confession, but 
the burning glow that seemed to scorch 
her eyes with its heat confused speech, 
and made it impossible; she stood mute, 
but her twining fingers and quivering face 
spoke eloquently. 

harder, firmer man would have been 
more cruel, would have forced her to speak 
out, but her father’s fretfulness helped 
Nuna. He went on pettishly. 

“ Then am I to understand that you care 
about this person, or faucy you do, for 
you cannot really know what you think 
about the matter? Oh, Nuna, I'm 
ashamed of you. I can’t tell you how I 
feel, that a daughter of mine should be- 
have so like a silly schoolgirl, and about 
such a person too; oh, dear, dear me!” 

This last exclamation was caused by 
the fresh dilemma in which he found him- 
self. He had not intended to say one 
word to Nuna about Paul’s love for Patty, 
but then he had expected to find Nuna 
passive ; there was such a thorough atti- 
tude of revolt about her, that however 
painful it might be to his sense of refine- 
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ment, it was necessary at once to explain 
Mr. Whitmore’s real character to her. In 
his heart the Rector believed that Paul’s 
offer to make Patty his wife had been 
elicited by the girl’s virtuous behaviour, 
rather than from scruples on the part of 
the artist for a more unlawful course; the 
idea of Nuna’s love for such a person be- 
came more and more repugnant. 

“ Father,” — Nuna spoke as she felt, in 
a highly wrought intense way, which to 
her father was only confirmation of her 
unreal state,—“don’t speak against Mr. 
Whitmore, please; I could not bear it, I 
know that I could not. I have told you 
that I will not write or do anything 
against your wishes, but I cannot leave 
otf loving him.” 

It had been very hard to say out in 
those naked words, with no one by to turn 
to for refuge, no one in whose bosom she 
could hide her eyes for the shame she felt. 
It was a wrenching of Nuna’s whole na- 
ture to speak out her love openly, for one 
too who, as her heart whispered all the 
while, had not spoken out his love to her ; 
who was, as her father said, a stranger so 
far as outward seeming counted. 

Both Mr. Beaufort’s hands fastened on 
the arms of his chair. Nuna had risen up 
and stood before him with all the strange 
wild beauty agitation creates in a face to 
which it is a new-comer, for till now 
Nuna’s emotion had always been re- 
strained in the presence of others. Her 
bosom heaved, her whole form seemed to 
dilate; the delicate expressive nostrils, 
those tell-tales of passion, quivered, and 
the large lustrous eyes swam with change- 
ful feelings. She kept her slender fingers 
locked together as if they helped her to 
restrain her words. 

“You do not know what you are talk- 
ing about; you do not indeed, Nuna. You 
say I must not find fault with Mr. Whit- 
more; don’t talk nonsense, child, I tell 
you I must.” 

The frankness of this last sentence was 
startling from Mr. Beaufort, but he was 
fairly off his balance, and all the niceties 
and small proprieties of life had kicked 
the beam along with him. “ You fancy 
yourself in love with this person because 
you think him quite different to that 
which he really is; he’s a wild, good-for- 
nothing fellow.” He raised one hand at 
Nuna’s indignant attempt to stop him. 
“Tush, Nuna, you must listen; if you had 
been reasonable and well-behaved, as I 
hoped you would be, you would have 
spared me and yourself too a great deal 
ot annoyance. What can a girl like you 
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know about a man’s conduct? I desire 
you to stay and listen to this,” — Nuna 
was moving away,— “ Mr. Whitmore paid 
far more court to Patty Westropp than 
he has paid to you when he was here in 
August.” 

“ He is an artist, he admired her beauty ; 
how could he help it?” The girl spoke 

roudly, but a spasm of jealousy tortured 


er. 

“ Nuna, I did not think you so vain, so 
self-willed ; you will not let me spare you. 
Mr. Whitmore did much more than ad- 
mire Patty, he loved her so madly —I 
quote his own words — that he asked her 
to be his wife.” 

All the glow faded out of her face, all 
the light left her eyes, yet she clung des- 
perately to her faith in the man she Toved, 
and strove to force her trembling lips into 
a smile of unbelief. 

“Is that all you have to tellme?” Her 
voice had a defiant tone in it. 

“ All, Nuna! ” — he spoke more earnest- 
ly —“ surely I have said enough to show 
you, if you will only calm yourself, that 
this Mr. Whitmore is not really serious in 
seeking your affection. Heis a man, Nuna, 
who loves, or fancies that he loves, every 
fresh face that falls in his way, and the 
wife of such a man must be miserable. 
This is a habit seldom cured by marriage. 
You do not love Mr. Whitmore, Nuna, you 
are in love with your own fancy, and a 
very short acquaintance would convince 
you of your mistake. You are convinced 
already —I hope so, at least.” 

Her face had drooped, but she raised it 
and looked fully at her father. “ You are 
mistaken, father. I love Mr. Whitmore, 
and if I never see him again I shall never 
love anyone else ; there is no use in trying 
to prejudice me against him: I shall not 
change. May I go now?” 

Mr. Beaufort saw that the very result 
he had foreseen and dreaded had come to 

ass : opposition to her wishes had driven 
Nuna into obstinacy. He was wise enough 
to see that any further remonstrance 
would be useless. 

“Yes, you can go, certainly: I think 
you must feel Nuna that you have grieved 
and disappointed me.” 

But Nuna scarcely heard him; she only 
wanted to be alone. 

Alone, as she was before she got that 
summons to her father’s study; ah, no, 
that brief hour of pure unalloyed trust 
and joy might well be precious now, might 
well stand out white forever in memory. 
She was alone again now, for what? Not 
to yield herself up to rosy dreams of Paul 
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feel that she had given up all her heart, all 
her love, while he had only the dregs of 
his loye to bestow on her. 


and his love, but to battle with a sombre 
torturing jealousy : it was so very hard to 


There was no 
use in struggling, no use in trying to cast 
out the demon of jealousy before it meant 
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emblems of self-righteousness which seem 
resolved to point heavenwards without 
holding out so much as one pendant bough 
to help their neighbours on the way 
thither. 

It was a specially hot, dry autumn, and 
the rank and fashion of Brussels had be- 


to go; she stood outwardly still, so pale | taken themselves to Ostend and Blanken- 
and chill-looking that one might have} bourg to bathe. 


thought her void of feeling, while within, | 
| Brussels ; she had quitted Madame Mineur’s 
|establishment some weeks ago, and had 


the tender, loving soul was tossed on the 
waves of a fierce tempest. She had 
* anchored herself, as she fondly thought, so 
surely — for Paul’s truth, Paul’s nobleness, 
had been to Nuna impregnable — and she 
had been cast adrift. But hope, that di- 
vine comforter, came at last to rescue her 
from drifting to despair. 

“Ts he to have loved no one but me, 
then? I have been no more than a hypo- 
crite when I said I was not worthy of his 
love; if I had been true, I could not have 
been so vain as to hope to have it all from 
the beginning. Was he to keep his heart 
shut to all others till he met with such an 
insignificant creature as] am?” She hid 
her face in shame of her own vanity. 
Presently she lifted up her head; her 
forehead had cleared and there was a 
sweet trustful look in her eyes. 

“He is true! He may have loved that 
girl —I can’t bear to think so; but I have 
no right to be angry. He loves me now, 
I am sure he loves me, and I will not be- 
lieve he means to deceive me. Does he 
not ask me not to judge him? Why 
should 1? Why should I wrong him and 
my own love for him by the smallest 
doubt? Oh, Paul,” she broke down in 
sudden tears, “I shall never see you again 
perhaps, but I will always love you!” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MISS LATIMER. 


Ir is August again, golden August, with 
its flaming sunshine and rich ripe full ears 
of corn, so full and heavy this year that 
they are longing for the sickle, longing to 
lie down and rest, instead of standing up 
like never-changed sentinels burning each 
day into a redder gold; while the sun, not 
content with his work on the corn itself, 
blazes yet more fiercely in the faces of the 
scarlet poppies and golden-bosomed mar- 
guerites below, till they send up glowing 
reflection; on the fainting ears. And in 
Belgium the poor ears get rarely a green 
glimpse overhead, they see only an intense 
blue, with scarce a hand’s-breadth of fleecy 
white to soften its hard uniform tint; the 
only trees are poplars— poplars, those 


| teaching,” she thought. 





Miss Latimer had lately arrived at 


resolved on making a travelling tour with 
her companion before she settled herself 
down to study again. 

“I’m not sure that I want any more 
“My French is 
as good as most people’s. I can practise 
music, and unless people are first-rate, De 


; Mirancourt says, no one plays in society 


now-a-days. Ican pay artists to do that 
kind of thing when I give receptions. I 
believe, if Iread and get myself well up 
in all that goes on, I am quite educated 
enough for any one. There’s no use in 
asking Patience’s opinion. She is so igno- 
rant and so conceited of the little she 
knows.” 

Patty looked with a slight sneer at her 
companion. Patience had fallen asleep on 
the little red velvet sofa opposite to that 
on which Patty lay. The room was very 
still and quiet, overlooking the quaint 
courtyard of a small hotel in Brussels. 
Patience had begged hard to avoid the 
more frequented inns, quiet and mystery 
being, avcording to Miss Coppock, the fit 
setting to enhance the effect of Patty’s 
beauty. 

She looked very beautiful just now. 
The large open sleeves of her muslin dress 
had fallen back, and showed the creamy 
white arm pillowing her head; one cheek 
rested on the rose dimpled wrist, and the 
dull red velvet of the couch seemed to be 
there on purpose to throw all into higher 
relief. There was a striking, an almost 
awful contrast between the occupants of 
the two sofas. They might have served 
as models for joy and disappointment. 
Patty with her softly rounded limbs re- 
clined in graceful ease, her exquisite rose- 
tinted skin, her ripe and smiling scarlet 
lips and deep-coloured soft eyes, her youth 
crowned by rich wavy luxuriant tresses, 
and Patience stretched out stiffly, the 
long bony feet showing below the flounce 
of her over-juvenile muslin dress; Pa- 


tience with hollow cheeks and sunken eyes 
—eyes veiled now by dark brown lids; 
Patience with the thin lips of her firm 
mouth tightly compressed, and her sallow 
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deeply-lined forehead bordered by thin | But before she slept she had asked her- 
scant hair, broadly streaked with grey.| self how it was that Patty held such sway 
Can there ever have been beauty in this! over her; how it had happened that the 
faded rigid face, beauty that a man had plan for governing the heiress so carefully 
desired to call his own? and if beauty matured at Guildford had proved so utter- 
has been there, will Patty’s face ever fade ly a failure in Paris. 
to this likeness when the glow and fresh- | “Tam nothing better than a paid com- 
ness of youth have gone. Time will show. | panion, except that I call her Patty when 
A face is rarely a picture only to be injured | we are alone, and I am not sure that she 
and altered by outward influences or mis-| likes that; at any rate at Guildford, if I 
chances. !t is rather a sun-picture: the was worried about money, I was free.” 
process is gradual instead of instantane-| It was all very well to make this reflec- 
ous, though the effect is the same ; joy and | tion and to fall asleep on it, but if Patience 
sorrow, hope and fear, truth and false- | had been quite herse!f instead of being, as 
hood, nobility and pettiness, earnestness | she was, irritated by the little flying darts 
and lukewarmness, self-denial and self-| which Patty used so skilfully, she would 
indulgence, print themselves at last legi-| have known she was talking nonsense. 
bly, ineffaceably marring or enhancing! Miss Coppock had begun her millinery 
the flesh-and-blood beauty which is to, business in debt, and debt had, according 
them a mere canvas on which to exhibit | to its usual custom, thickened on her path, 
themselves. And the skilled eye would’ till her life had grown into one long series 
now, in travelling from grey Patience to of prevarication and excuse. Patty’s offer 
rosy Patty, have recognized a kindred ex-| of taking her as companion had been 
pression, full-blown and yet hiding itself | accepted gladly, not only for the life of 
in the one, developing more boldly in the | ease and luxury it promised, but for es- 
other — an expression of falsehood. |eape from the daily harass and worry 
Patience was tired out. Miss Latimer, which were wearing her to a skeleton; 
had visited the Musée and some other it is possible that but for all these years 
picture-galleries; had also inspected St.! of debt Patience might have been better 
Gudule, and had finally enjoyed herself to! able to cope with her patroness, but 
her heart’s content in one of the best jew-' the fiery independence which had once 
ellers’ shops in the Rue Montagne de la; flamed in those dark sunken eyes had 
Cour. Patty had not been extravagant — been quenched by the daily wearing 
she was never lavish — but she had tried pressure of owing money she could not 
on about fifty bracelets, and had delighted | pay. 
in the effect produced on her lovely arms! “Poor creature, how tired she is!” 
by their magnificence: finally she had con- Patty was smiling most hewitchingly; 
tented herself with a set of coral orna-| some pleasant thought was passing across 
ments. |her mind, though to do Patty justice she 
Miss Patience entreated that she would was rarely cross. 
buy something more showy, but Patty said, She liked to have her own way, and she 
it would be mere extravagance. | usually got it; it was impossible to refuse 
“TI don’t want anything to set me off in anything to her smiles, and it was nearly 
the way we live now, Patience. Icansee as impossible to resist the occasional 
no use in buying ornaments just to let plain speeches made by Miss Latimer 
them lie by and get old-fashioned. The to those on whom she considered smiles 
first thing a man will do when he falls in! wasted. 
love with me will be to smother me with! “I wish she would wake,” said Patty, 
presents. How can you know anything’ meditatively; “it is very unhealthy to sleep 
about such things? De Mirancourt told me; so soundly in the middle of the day, and 
everything. She had lovers of her own.| Patience does look so plain while she is 
She was beautiful when she was young.” |asleep. Ugh!” The beauty shuddered 
Patty spoke contemptuously. Poor tired | and looked lovingly at the soft white flesh 
Patience had offended her. She had for-| on which her cheek rested. “How dread- 
gotten her submission for once, and had_ ful it must be to have a skin of that colour; 
given her opinion in a tone of equality at | she’s all skin and bone, poor creature ; her 
the jeweller’s. |eyes are the only good point about her, 
Miss Coppock’s eyes flashed for a mo- and when she’s asleep one don’t see them: 
ment, and then her love of comfort pre- but then she hasn’t got a hump, like De 
vailed; instead of answering she lay Mirancourt. What a shapeless heap of 
down on the velvet sofa, and soon fell cunning wickedness that dear old French- 
asleep. ‘woman is; she’s all fun and sparkle, 
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Never mind, she’s done more for me than 
all the teaching and study in the world. 


She’s taught me to value myself properly, |i 


and how to make other people do it too. 
If I hadn’t known her and liked her, if I’d 
been such a goose as to take "p the preju- 
dices those silly English girls had against 
her, I should have known nothing of real 
life. Ishould have plcdded on into a mere 
commonplace young lady ;” and then Patty 
closed her eyes, and a smile of intense en- 
joyment curved her full lips. The novelty 
had not quite worn off; it was still deli- 
cious to realize that which she had been, 
and then to spring to the delightful cer- 
tainty that no one, however prejudiced, 
= deny her right to be called a young 


“ Just because she never went to Mass, 
as if it could matter: going to our Church 
may do some people good, but I can’t be- 
lieve any one was ever the better for all 
that Romish rubbish. I rather respect De 
Mirancourt for being too strong-minded to 
give in to it. Patience! oh Patience, do 
wake up.” 

Miss Coppock started up at the sudden 
call, and Patty lay laughing; her disor- 
dered hair and staring alarmed eyes gave 
Patience a very weird aspect. 

“Thope I haven’t disturbed you,” said 
Patty, sweetly. 

“IT haven’t been asleep, so there was 
nothing to disturb.” Miss Coppock spoke 
with the determined certainty with which 
a person who has just been snoring the 
‘house down assures you he is broad awake, 
and has heard every word you have been 
saying. 

“ Oh, I’m so glad ;” Patty smiled in such 
an exquisite way that Patience felt sure 
some more than usual service was about 
to be required of her. “I suppose you 
don’t know, do you, where they keep the 
visitor’s book ?” 

“Tcan go and see,” and Miss Coppock 
got up from the sofa. 

“No,” — Patty laughed still, but she 
spoke decidedly, —“not as you are, Pa- 
tience, you would frighten the crows; 
your hair, now I think of it, is just like a 
crow’s nest. Suppose you ring the bell 
and tell the waiter to bring the book 
here.” 

To us who have not seen them together 
during all these months it seems surpris- 
ing that the heiress had so easily learned 
to command her former mistress; but 
Patty had one natural gift which does not 
always belong to cleverness: she was not 
only quick in reading human nature, but 
she had that strange power, more subtle 
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than mere tact, of adopting at once the 
means best adapted to subdue or fascinate 


t. 

She had no depth of insight; she could 
never have sounded Nuna Beaufort’s heart, 
though she would easily have detected the 
sensitive, ill-assured nature that lay on its 
surface. Patty had not the gift of true 
ee and sympathy alone can give 
thorough insight. She had no idea of the 
passion that Tay hidden in Miss Coppock, 
though she comprehended perfectly the 
vanity and weakness which marred all 
that had once been true in the woman’s 
nature, and this reading had taught her 
that the obsequious submission with which 
the milliner had treated her customers 
would be paid to herself if she took the 
lofty and commanding manner which 
some of those ladies had shown to Pa- 
tience. 

Even with De Mirancourt, who wor- 
shipped her for her beauty and her liberal 
gifts, Patty knew that she would never 
have held the’same position if the wily 
Frenchwoman had ever suspected her ori- 
gin. At Madame Mineur’s she had repre- 
sented herself as a young lady brought up 
in a lonely part of England, with few ad- 
vantages of education ; and the superficial 
= she had gained from Miss Coppock’s 

riend in London had enabled her to per- 
form this character successfully, though 
her extreme beauty and charm did as 
much for her as anything else. It seemed 
to Patty that as she could not maintain 
this fiction literally with Miss Coppock, 
the next best thing was to act up to it; 
and from the day on which she left 
Madame Mineur’s and took up her abode 
in the suite of rooms Patience had en- 
gaged for her, the ex-dressmaker had been 
aware that without a decided quarrel, 
which would possibly involve dismissal, 
there was no hope of changing the rela- 
tions in which Patty's manner had placed 
them. 

Miss Latimer’s first act had been a pre- 
lude significative of the key-note she meant 
to strike. 

She seated herself at once in the pretty 
little Parisian saloon, and took off her bon- 
net. 

“ Miss Coppock,” she said, with a grave, 
sweet smile, “take my bonnet if you 
please; I will follow you to my room pres- 
ently,” and then Miss Latimer turned to 
the maid, who stood staring in open- 
mouthed admiration of her new mistress, 
and spoke to her in fluent French — French 
which poor Patience, in spite of her efforts, 
was as incapable of rivalling as she was 
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blind to the grammatical blunders which 
the glibness of Patty’s utterance dis- 
guised. 

So that now this order to ring the 
bell sounded as a matter of course to 
Patience. 

The waiter came, a bullet-headed, pink- 
cheeked Fleming, who took a great inter- 
est in these “dames voyageuses,” as he 
called them. 

“ Ah,” up went his shoulders and _ his 
hands, “it is a pity, but there is an Eng- 
lish monsieur who has just demanded the 
book.” 

He looked at Patty, but she did not con- 
descend to answer; De Mirancourt had 
told her nothing was so important as re- 
serve and dignity with inferiors. 

“ Tell him to bring it as soon as he can, 
and come here, Patience; ” then she whis- 
pered, “ Will you find out if the gentleman 
who has just asked for the book is the new 
arrival this morning ?” 

Miss Latimer walked away to the win- 
dow, and looked down into the courtyard 
while the conversation went on between 
the companion and the waiter. 

“T believe I ought to have sent them on 
to the landing. Well, there’s one comfort, 
when I’m al launched I shan’t be likely 
to come to a quiet place like this inn, so if 
I do make mistakes here they are not 
likely to injure me afterwards.” 

The quaint courtyard, with its stone 
figures and jars filled with scarlet creeping 
blossoms, made a quiet scene of repose — 
of picturesque, richly coloured still life ; 
for the old walls around it were genial in 
their show of vines: purple and golden 
grapes hung in ripe luxuriance everywhere, 
and below, climbing up, as if to reach 
them, were wreaths of flaming nasturtium 
flowers, with broad cool green leaves. But 
there was no leisure in the heiress’s mind 
at present for the exquisite contrasts pre- 
sented by grey stone and scarlet blossoms, 
or by tender green leaves and luxurious 
purple grapes; Patty’s brain was filled with 
exquisite costumes, the best choice she 
could make among the lace she had that 
morning inspected, and also with surmises 
as to the position of the gentleman who 
had been so evidently struck by her 
beauty. 

Going out early on their way to the 
Musée — it was so near that they had de- 
cided to walk, though Patty never walked 
if she could help it—they had met a 
gentleman coming into the hotel. He had 
just got out of a travelling carriage 
loaded with baggage ; evidently he was a 
person of consideration. 





He gave Patty along look of admiration, 
a look which seemed to her involuntary ; 
she thought he was too complete a gentle- 
man to have stared in that way at a lady 
unless he had been bewildered by her 
beauty. She could not have told what he 
was like; she only felt sure he had fallen 
ey in love with her. So little 
had she noticed him, that when they came 
back from their expedition, and she saw a 
well-dressed man with a fair beard, watch- 
ing her as she got out of her carriage, she 
would not have recognized or remarked 
him — for Patty was accustomed to be 
stared at— but for the same intense 
gaze. 

Then she saw that he was a moderately 
well-looking man, of middle height and 
age, with small light eyes, and a super- 
fluity of fair hair and beard, a man among 
men rather like what a Pomeranian is 
among dogs —he looked silky and well- 
cared for. 

Miss Latimer had meant to question 
Patience about the new-comer; but Pa- 
tience had been so tiresome as to fall 
asleep after her baffled attack on the sub- 
ject of ornaments. 

“ Well,” as soon as the waiter had closed 
the door, “ what did the fellow say?” 

“He says the gentleman who has got 
the book is a gentleman who arrived from 
Paris this morning. The man began to 
laugh when I asked. He said the gentle- 
man saw us come in just now, and asked 
who we were.” 

“ Asked who you were, did he? Dear 
me!” Patty smiled. “I hope the waiter 
will bring the book.” 

“I’m going to write to my father,” she 
said after a pause. “When you go down 
to put the letter in the box, Patience, you 
can remind the man if he forgets.” 

Patience had gathered up the bonnets, 
parasols, &c., and was leaving the room 
with them, but she turned round as Patty 
spoke. 

“TI fancied your father had agreed to 
your change of name, and yet I noticed 
you directed his last letter Roger West- 
ropp, ra 

A slight flush rose on Patty’s cheek, 
and the watchful eyes — eyes which were 
daily growing more eager for any the 
slightest clue to a permanent hold over 
the heiress — noted it in silence. 

“No; my father has no wish to change 
his manner of life, or his name either; my 
whole life has changed, therefore it is far 
better to give the new life a new name.” 

Something unusual, artificial in the tone 
of voice, awakened Patience to suspicion. 
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“T can’t fancy how you’ll manage when 
you go back to England. Surely you 
won't live in that dirty house ?” 

Patty stood for a moment arguing with 
herself. 

“If she stays with me, she must know,” 
she said, “and I had better tell her than 
let her find it out.” She paused a moment 
longer. Should she dismiss Miss Coppock 
before she returned to London, find her 
some suitable situation, and cut the tie 
between them? Patience never knew 
how nearly that moment’s hesitation had 
altered the future course of her life. “No,” 
argued Patty, “I have made good my po- 
sition with her; Ihave no need to be on 
my guard, as I must be with a stranger, 
_ lest some little mistake should undo all I 

have done for myself. Patience thinks me 
a wonder, and that doubles my power over 
her. She is too ignorant herself to know 
that I don’t know how to do everything 
yet, as I will know before I have done.” 

e soft sweet face looked almost stern in 
its determination. “ Besides, Patience by 
herself, beyond my control, might chatter ; 
nobody would believe her — perhaps, but 
I like to be quite safe.” She went on 
aloud : 

“T don’t mean to live with my father 
when I go back to London; and as we 
are not to have the same name, although 
of course it will make no real difference 
between us, still I shan’t call him father. 
We have nothing to hide or be ashamed 
of, you know we haven’t;” she looked in- 
flexibly into Miss Coppock’s eyes, and they | 
fell beneath hers. “I've changed my 
name, and paid for it, just because I, 
wanted to avoid annoyance and extortion | 
from people who knew me _ beforehand; | 
but if I were to call him father, and yet) 
have a different name, people would begin 
to suspect there was something to be 
found out. I am Miss Latimer, and Roger 
Westropp is my foster-father; for I sup-| 
pose you know I contribute to his sup-' 
port. I don’t know whether he receives 
it or lets it accumulate, but a certain in- 
—_ is settled on him for the rest of his 

ife.” 

She spoke calmly and distinctly, and 
Patience looked aghast at this new proof 
of Patty’s cleverness. For the moment 
the gravity of Miss Latimer’s manner gave 
reality to her assertions, but not for long. 
Patience was too clever at subterfuge her- 
self not to see the advantage that might 
accrue to her from the falsehood that Pat- 
ty had chosen to act. P 

“ And suppose any one finds out?” she 





said slyly. 
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Patty raised those deep blue eyes softly 
to her companion’s face and gave her a 
long look. 

“Do you know, Patience, you some- 


‘times make me think you are afraid of 


being found out yourself, the idea seems 
so uppermostin yourhead. Can’t you see 
there’s nothing to find out in my case ? 
I’ve never done anything I’m ashamed of. 
I’ve been placed by circumstances in a 
different position to the one I was born 
in; I’ve worked hard enough, goodness 
knows, and I’ve fitted myself for my 
present advantages; it would be ungrate- 
ful and ridiculous to grovel back to my 
former state forever. I’m not ashamed of 
it—dear me! no; but I’ve left it. I’m 
not Patty Westropp;” she gave a slight 
shiver at the name. “Other people — 
people with prejudices, you know — might 
be ashamed of it; why should I distress 
and annoy my friends by forcing my own 
past history on their notice? De Miran- 
court told me once, and I agree with her, 
that there’s nothing so vulgar es the way 
some people have of thrusting their family 
and their affairs on the notice of others.” 
She changed her tone, and looked in a 
half-playful way at Patience. “I don’t 
know what De Mirancourt would say 
though if she heard me holding forth in 


‘this way; she’d say it was vulgar to 
| serge be know. But, Patience, I should 
h 


ave thought you agreed with her in some 
things, you are so very close about your 
early life.” 

The sunken eyes fell again and an 
angry flush spread over Miss Coppock’s 
sullen face ; but she was spared the pain 
of answering. 

The waiter came in with a newspaper 
in his hand, which had come by the mid- 
day post, he said, and he had the visitors’ 
book under his arm. ! 

Patty seated herself, eager to examine 
this, and tossed the paper over to her 
friend. 

“It seems about three months old,” she 
said, carelessly. 

Before she had found the place she | 
wanted, Miss Coppock startled her. 

“ Here’s news for you, Patty! What do 
you think has happened?” 

For an instant Patty grew white. She 
did care for her father, far more than her 
manner to him would have vouched for, 
and she thought some harm had happened 
to him. 

“Isn’t it father’s writing outside?” she 
said. 

“ Oh yes, it’s his writing, but it’s noth- 
ing about Mr. Westropp ; it’s a marriage 
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—your friend Mr. Whitmore. Here it is: 
‘At the Parish Church of Ashton, Paul 
Whitmore, Esq., to Nuna Cecil Beau- 
fort.’” 

There was a little malice in the sparkle 
of Miss Coppock’s eyes, but Patty gave no 
outward sign of mortification. 

“Oh! they are married, are they?” 
she said; and her plump white finger went 
steadily down the list of names in the 
visitors’ book. 

“*Maurice Downes, Esq.,’”.she read, 
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“*M.P., Hatchhurst Hall, Warwickshire, 
Bruce Castle in the Highlands, Parklane, 
London.’ Ah, I thought he looked like a 
gentleman.” 

* Who?” Patty looked up quickly. Miss 
Coppock’s voice sounded hoarse, as if she 
were ill; she lopked ill enough certainly 
— ashy pale, and almost rigid. “Who?” 
she repeated. 

“That gentleman we saw this morning 
— but what ever is the matter?” 





In a very remarkable exposé of the motives 
that actuated Bazaine in his passive defence and 
ultimate surrender of Metz, published by the 
Journal des Débats, the author — an offieer in 
the army of the Rhine — gives the following 
interesting account of what occurred at the 
interview between General Boyer and Prince 
Bismarck, when the former was sent by Mar- 
shal. Bazaine to Versailles with ‘‘ a mission” to 
the Prussian Chancellor: — 


The General, introduced to Prince Bismarck, after 
a few formal remarks, asked him what were his aims 
and objects; in a word, what he desired as the re- 
sult of the war. To this M. de Bismarck replied very 
frankly that his policy was most simple; that the 
Fréfich might do as they please, that as for them- 
selves (the Germans) they were sure of Paris; its fall 
being merely a question of time. ‘‘The French took 
Rome without injuring its monuments; the Ger- 
mans will do the same with Paris, which is a city of 
art in which nothing shall be destroyed. I have 
nothing to say to the various considerations that 
you lay befure me. You tell me that your Mctz 
army is the sole element of order remaining in 
France, and that it is capable of establishing and up- 
holding a Government in thecountry. If this is the 
case, constitute this Government; we will offer no 
opposition, and we will even render you some as- 
oletance he Marshal will repair to some town to 
be named with his army, and summon the Empress 
thither. In our eyes the sole legal Government of 
the country is still that of the plebiscitum of the Sth 
of May; it is the only one we recognize. You speak 
to me of the necessity for putting an end toa war 
such as this one; but who am I to treat with ? 
‘There is no Chamber. I had proposed to let the 
elections be held on the 2nd of October; the depart- 
ments occupied by the Prussian troops would have 
had full liberty in the selection of their deputies 
This offer was not taken advantage of. I then sug- 
gested the date of the 18th of October with no better 
success”’ We then learn that Prince Bixmarck, 
entering into another train of ideas, pronounced the 
following sentence with no little warmth, “ I cannot 
say what will befall France, nor what is the future 
that awaits her; but I do know this, that it will re- 
dound to her shame, to her eternal shame in all 
time, in all ages, and in all tongues, to have aban- 
doned her Emperor as she did after Sedan. The 
stain which she will never wash out is the revolution 
of the 4th of September.” Finally, returning to 
what was peculiarly the object of the interview, the 
Chancellor repeated that he would offer no opposi- 








tion to the reconstitution of a Government by Mar- 
shal Bazaine and his army. 

The author of this article, which fills eight 
columns of the Débats, arrives at the conclusion 
that Marshal Bazaine did not do his duty, or 
make the most of the means of defence at his 
disposal, because he allowed political considera- 
tions to interfere with his military functions, 
and that by the negotiations which Prince Bis- 
marck allowed him to carry on he became the 
dune of the latter, being compelled to surrender 
without making a final effort on account of the 
scarcity of provisions and the physical weakness 
of his troops—the sole aim and end of the 
Prussian Chancellor’s pretended readiness to 
listen to his proposals. Pall Mall. 


WHat we may call a surprising testimony to 
the extent to which Sanskrit studies have been 
promoted in India by English- exertion is the 
copious list of Sanskrit books published in India, 
given in Triibner’s Literary Record. When 
it is remembered that Sanskrit works were 
never printed till we took the matter in hand, 
and that they remained in MSS. confined to the 
Brahmins, it may be estimated how great has 
been the boon conferred on Hindoos. Here at 
home, we are apt to look upon the promotion of 
Sanskrit studies as a matter of philology; but 
what we have done here for such purposes has 
fructified in India, because, the people having 
got access to their ancient literature, a basis has 
been found for religious and social discussions, 
preparing the way by this awakening of the 
public mind for the reception of influences direct 
from England, Thus a simple matter of schol- 
arship, but directed in the pursuit of truth, 
becomes the means for the wider propagation of 
truth and enlightenment, no longer among the 
scholarly few, but among the scores of millions 
of people. Atheneum. 
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Or all the thousands of writers of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, whose names and works are re- 
corded in the history of literature, a few 
scores of names only have become house- 
hold words among the men of this nine- 
teenth century. And, considering all the 
calls on the attention and time of the 
present generation made by its own litera- 
ture, the continued existence of any past 
name among us as a generally known and 
household word must be held to imply no 
small degree of eminence and merit. But 
of this small band of survivors — of these 
few scores of names which still are on the 
tongues of all nen —a very much smaller 
and more select band is that which is com- 
posed of the old writers who are still really 
read. 

And of this very select and small 
company Michel de Montaigne is one. 

He is, further, one of the yet more re- 
stricted number, of whom it may be said 
that they have reached, as it were, a phase 
of rejuvenescence. Not only has Mon- 
taigne always been read, but he is read 
more now than he was during any part of 
the eighteenth century. Of course, it is 
not meant simply that he is now read by a 

eater number of individuals; for the in- 

nite increase in the number of readers 
might account for this fact without any 
necessity for inferring thence an increased 
popularity. But it may be safely as- 
serted that, with due reference to pro- 
portion in this respect, Montaigne is 
much more generally known and appre- 
ciated now than he was an hundred years 


0. 
(Geverthtes, so terribly full are our 
nineteenth century lives, and so stringent 
the deplorable inelasticity of the twenty- 
four hours to the day, and seven days to 
the week, that many a man who has heard 
of Montaigne all his life— and not a few 
who, having some vague idea of the gen- 
eral nature of his writings, and perhaps 
not even that, yet frequently speak of him 
as of an acquaintance — has never looked 
into his pages. It may be supposed that 
they would fain do so, did time and the 
hour permit it. And, since that cannot be, 
some such short account of the man and 
of his works, as may be put into the space 
and form of a magazine article, may be not 
unacceptable. 

In the first place, what are the qualities 
which have caused the phenomenon we 
have been stating? What is it that bas 
enabled Montaigne to float still a strong 
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swimmer beneath the glimpses of the 
moon, he alone of all his French contem- 
poraries, while black oblivion has engulfed, 
or all but engulfed, all those others * 

In seeking a reply to this question, we 
may begin by observing that Michel de 
Montaigne, besides belonging, as has been 
said, to the small band of survivors whose 
works are still really read after the lapse 
of three centuries, is in a special and very 
notable manner one of that little and 
privileged knot of writers of whom suc- 
ceeding generations love to speak and 
think as of a personal acquaintance and 
friend. The names of the genial compeers 
of that immortal rouud table, where the 
peaked beard of Montaigne wags above 
the board between his admiring juniors, 
Burton and Sir Thomas Brown, might be 
enumerated within a very moderate com- 
pas:. But they will readily occur to the 
reader, who will have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the type of writers of whom we are 
speaking. They are the men whom the 
world affects to call by some pet name, 
who are always spoken of with more of 
the familiarity of affection than of the 
formality of respect, and who are never 
mentioned without the addition of some 
kindly epithet, which adheres to them as 
closely as the Homeric “ Swift-of-foot ” 
does to Achilles. They are “old John” 
this, “rare Ben” that, “quaint Tom” 
t’other. Montaigne owns fellowship with 
all these worthies. 

And this is a mark characteristic of all 
the company, and of our kindly Michel as 
much as of any one of them — that the 
world loves, remembers, and prizes them, 
not so much for what they have said, as for 
their manner of saying it. “Le style, c’est 
Yhomme,” says the French critic. And 
the dictum is especially true of the writers 
belonging to the class of whom we are 
speaking. They have so put themselves 
and their own individuality into their 
writings that the reader feels, not as if he 
were gathering information through the 
medium of paper and print (which, excel- 
lent as the invention is, stands like a very 
undiaphanous screen between one human 
soul and another), but as if he were listen- 
img to the chat of a very delightful com- 
panion. Hence the airs of intimacy which 
the world of readers assumes in speaking 
of these men. 

And it is to be observed further, that 
these facts explain not only the popularity 
of such writers, but the causes of the per- 
manency of that popularity also. With 
the exception of chroniclers, from whose 
pages historians have perhaps not yet suc- 
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ceeded in wringing the last drop of truth 
that may be got from them, what book of 
“two alba —ay, or of one’ hundred 
years old—can ever be opened for the 
sake of the matter it has to impart to us? 
It is all connu, connu! The world has got 
on too far ahead. But for the manner of 
the writer—the “style,” which is the 
man! This isthe charm which is in its 
nature immortal. 

And to the present writer such reflec- 
tions seem to be entirely applicable to 
our well-loved Michel de Montaigne. No 
doubt there are many men, lovers of old 
books, and in some cases lovers of old 
times, who would exclaim against such a 
notion as a heresy of the most detestable 
kind, conclusive as to the self-sufficient 
ignorance of the utterer of it. They will 
assert that lessons of wisdom for the con- 
duct of life of the most practically valu- 
able kind are yet to be learned from the 
old Gascon philosopher. They will main- 
tain that specially as a master in the sci- 
ence of mankind he is still supreme. 
They will assure you that he who would 
sound and understand the human heart 
and its weaknesses, he who would school his 
own against them, he who would learn to 
practise a philosophy of life profound in 
its wisdom, because of the largest in its 
humanity, can do no better than “turn 
over with a daily, turn over with a nightly 
hand” the pages of Montaigne. 

But tothe present writer this seems to 
be an illusion the cause of which it is not 
difficult to imagine. The student who 
would feed his mind with all the good 
things enumerated in the preceding para- 
graph, can, it is submitted, do better than 
go to Montaigne for them. Not that 
nothing of the sort is to be found in his 
pages. That is far, very far, from being 
the case. But let a moralist, full fed with 
the current literature and speculations of 
the present day, go to Montaigne’s pages 
to seek the philosophy to be found in them 
totally regardless of all the charms of the 
great writer’s style, wholly uninterested 
by the naiveté of the self-revelations he is 
so liberal of, careless of the historico-social 
speculations called forth by the fact that 
such a man should have so thought and so 
written at such a time and under such cir- 
cumstances, and he will hardly need a 
more irresistible proof of the reality of 
the world’s progress. Such a seeker 
would find the maxims of wisdom very 
trite, the speculations very jejune, the 
morality very superficial, the world-knowl- 
edge very shallow. But then such a 
seeker, such a reader, never does look into 
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Montaigne’s book. The men who read 
Montaigne are those who look for and are 
competent to find all those other charms 
which we have been supposing our student 
moralist to neglect. And, as has been 
said, it is not difficult to imagine the na- 
ture of the illusion, which predisposes such 
men to find in the subject matter of the 
old pilosopher’s writings all those valuable 
things which have been above rehearsed. 
There is the prestige of antiquity, which 
adds the authority of venerability to 
cathedratic precepts. There is the charm 
of style, which, specially heightened and 
flavoured by the racy quaintness of an old- 
world diction, has the effect of adding new 
point and weight to dicta, which have 
since been said to far greater effect, be- 
cause said in connection with a wider 
science, and based on far more extended 
generalizations. There is also, contribut- 
ing to the same result, a feeling which, 
however little men may be conscious of 
its operation, is probably hardly ever alto- 
gether absent from the mental attitude, 
with which we contemplate the operation 
of the minds of men of long-passed genera- 
tions. It is a pleasurable feeling arising 
from the recognition of a similarity to our 
modes of thinking and reasoning in beings 
divided from us by vast spaces of time. 
“Nay, sir,” said Dr. Johnson of the danc- 
ing dogs, “ the creature, it is true, dances 
ill, but the wonder is that it should do it 
at all!” And it may perhaps be said, 
without intending any of the disrespect to 
those who have gone before us that the 
implied analogy might seem to involve, 
that a complacent though not self-con- 
scious feeling of a somewhat similar kind 
mingles with the half-surprised recognition 
of modes of thought that we know as Our 
own,in those who, as we cannot help per- 
ceiving, are to us ever as children. 

If, however, the student of morals and 
of man, who is conversant with the present 
aspects of those studies and with the best 
modern literature in which those aspects 
are presented, cannot be counselled to turn 
to the pages of Montaigne with the hope 
of finding much that will be suggestive or 
useful to him, very different advice may be 
offered to the purely literary dilettante. 
French critics are never weary of enlarg- 
ing on the very special and individual 
beauties of the style of the old Gascon 
philosopher, and the alluring charm of his 
manner; of the latter, much may be appre- 
ciated and enjoyed in a good translation, 
and perhaps the version most to be recom- 
mended for the purpose is still that which 


‘Shakespeare is proved to have possessed 
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and to have used —“ The Essays of Mich- 
ael Lord of Montaigne, done into English 
by John Florio. London, 1603. Folio.’ 
This is, as might be expected, a very scarce 
book; but it was reprinted at London in 
1613, and again in 1632. 

With regard to the former of the attrac- 
tions mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
of course little of the beauty ot style can 
be tasted by those who are not able to read 
the essays in the language in which the 
country-gentleman philosopher wrote them. 
And it may be admitted at once that the 
vast majority of those who have learned 
French only as it is usually taught in com- 
mercial academies and ladies’ schools, or 
who have acquired it merely by residence 
in France, would find Montaigne very diffi- 
cult reading; but the old Gascon would be 
intelligible enough to tolerably competent 
Latin scholars. The difficulty he presents 
arises wholly and solely from archaic modes 
of spelling and obsolete words and form 
and expressions. His style, properly so 
called, is always, or most always, beauti- 
fully pellucid. None of the special difficul- 
ties, for example, would be found which 
render the study of Rabelais so thorny. 
And as regards mere phraseology, the dif- 
ference in favour of the later writer is curi- 
ously greater than one would have 4@ priori 
expected from the space of less than half 
a century which separated them. 

In fact, there are few writers — perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that there 
is not one —to whom the French tongue 
is more deeply indebted for the improve- 
ment of the language into the polished in- 
strument which Sole writers find ready 
to their hand. He was indeed a greater 
benefactor in this kind than he would have 
béén if he had been a less lawless, wilful, 
and audacious writer than he was. He 
had no models, and he owned subjection 
to no rules. He wrote precisely as it 
pleased his own fancy ; he compelled his 

en to follow his thoughts, and he let the 
atter wander as they would. No phrase, 
no oe no similitude, was rejected 
by him if it served well and truly for the 
forcible expression of his thought; and he 
hesitated not to coin new words whenever 
he wanted them and could find them. 
Many of the terms thus imported into the 
language by him have permanently re- 
- mained to enrich it; and many more have 
been rejected by the modern masters of 
the language which, as Le Clere admits, 


might have been advantageously retained. 
Words now so common and accepted as 
“ gratitude,” “diversion,” “enfantillage,” 
“enjoué,” are cited by Le Clerc as among 
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a very much greater number which the 
language owes to Montaigne. Among oth- 
ers, which the same critic cites as words 
found in the Essays, but which are not 
now extant in modern French, several 
have, at all events, become perfectly nat- 
uralized on our side of the Chaunel, as 
“condiment,” “ equanimité,” “ improvi- 
dence,” “inanité,” “magnifier,” “procer- 
| ité,” &e. 

It is somewhat curious that a writer of 
such habits and proclivities should have 
been a great advocate for the establishment 
of an Academy in France, the main result 
|of the establishment of which has been to 
keep poor the language which he did so 
much to enrich, and one of whose first 
cares was to banish many of the words 
and phrases which he had introduced. 
The worthy Gascon was, however, by no 
means ready to yield his notions upon such 
points to the dicta of authority in his own 
day, as is shown in aremarkable manner 
by a very amusing story told by his friend 
and contemporary Etiénne Pasquier, in 
one of his letters (Lett. xviii. 1). 

Pasquier and Montaigne were walking 
together in the court of the Chatean de 
Blois during the holding there of the 
States-General in 1588, when, the conver- 
sation turning on literary matters, Pasquier 
could not help remarking to his friend, that 
in many points of his book — the immortal 
Essays—there was w be found, “je ne 
sais quoi duramage gascon.” “ And as he 
would not believe me,” continues Pasquier, 
“T took him to my chamber, where I had 
his book, and there pointed out to him 
many words which are familiar, not to 
Frenchmen, but only to Gascons, as ‘un 
patenostre,’ ‘un debte,’ ‘un recontre ;’ and 
such phrases as ‘ces ouvrages sentent a 
Vhuile,’ or ‘& la lampe.’ Especially I 
showed him that he used the word ‘ jouir ’ 
altogether after the fashion of Gascony, 
and not according to the practice of our 
French tongue, as ‘la santé que je jouis 
jusques a present,’ ‘l’amitié est jouie a 
mesure qu’elle est desirée,’ ‘la vraie soli- 
tude se peut jouir au milieu des villes,’ 
&c. Many other phrases did I point out to 
him, not only with regard to this word, 
but to many others also. And I imagined 
that he would order all these things to be 
corrected in the next then forthcoming 
edition of his book. But not only did he 
do nothing of the sort, but when it came 
to pass that he was overtaken by death, 
his adopted daughter caused everything to 
be printed exactly as it stood, and in her 

reliminary letter told us that his widow 
ad sent her the MS. in the condition in 
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which he had intended that it should ap- 
pear.” 

Pasquier’s surprise that his old friend 
should have declined to alter his language 
in accordance with his own well-meant 
critical observations, seems hardly consist- 
ent with a very intimate knowledge of the 
man, or even with a very accurate acquaint- 
ance with his works. For Montaigne, in 
more than one passage, very openly ex- 
presses his preference for the Gascon 
idiom, glorifies himself on his Gasconism, 
and declares his purpose and will to be 
and to remain a Gascon and a Gascon 
writer. And it is very curious to a criti- 
cal student of the history of the French 
language that such should have been the 
notions of one who is admitted, by the 
most competent authorities on the subject, 
to have done so much for the enriching, 
moulding, and fashioning of the modern 
French idiom. It is curious, also, as bear- 
ing on the question at issue between the 
advocates and opponents of national lite- 
rary academies, to find such opinions and 
preferences as those above shown to have 
been held by Montaigne, in one who ear- 
nestly called for the foundation of a French 
Academy. Those who think that such in- 
stitutions are hurtful to the best interest 
of literature rather than calculated to pro- 
mote them, are justified, it may well be 
urged, in declining to admit that the cele- 
brated Gascon writer is to be reckoned 
among their adversaries. For it is clear 
that what Montaigne wanted when he ad- 
vocated the establishment of an Academy, 
was something very different from the in- 
stitution which has so powerfully influ- 
enced the whole course of development 
of French literature. Had he foreseen ex- 
actly the nature, manner, and consequence 
of the operation of the French Academy, 
he would probably have said that acade- 
mies, like some other things, are excellent 
servants, but very tyrannical masters. 

To return, however, for one word more 
respecting that quality of “quaintness” 
and simplicity which imparts so much of 
the charm which modern readers find in 
many old writers, and very notably in 
Montaigne. It is to be remembered that 
much illusion is produced by considering 
this to arise from qualities inherent in the 
writer. It is produced, in most cases, 
simply by the distance of time which sep- 
arates the writer from the reader. The 
“simplicity,” which delights us, is due to 
the fact that men’s + saa vd two or 
three hundred years ago were not laden, 
complicated, and diversified by all the 
wealth of speculation and knowledge 
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which have since been added to the human 
stock. And the “quaintness ” is simply 
the result of the difference of time, and 
the comparatively unformed condition of 
the language those writers had to use. 
Had the same men written in our own day, 
they would not have written “ quaintly.” 
In the remarks of children a similarly 
amusing simplicity and quaintness may 
often be observed. Anda be generations 
hence the writers, who would be the last 
that we should think of crediting or taxing 
with quaintness will be found as quaint as 
we find the writings of Montaigne. 

There are, however, qualities very in- 
trinsically the special properties of the 
man, which have been very influential in 
making the style and manner of Mon- 
taigne’s writing what they are. His im- 
mensely strong feeling of personality is 
the principal of these. Hardly any writer 
ever made so great and constant use of 
the capital J, and certainly none ever has 
been so entirely pardoned by his readers 
for the abuse of it. In fact, the main sub- 
ject of the Essays is Michel de Montaigne 
himself; and in more than one passage he 
pretty well tells us that such is the case, 
and that he intends such to be the case. 
But one of the merits which may most 
readily cause the egoism of a writer to 
be forgiven by his reader, Montaigne had . 
to perfection—sincerity in self-portrait- 
ure. Moreover, though it is impossible to 
mistake the true Gascon vanity of the 
man, it is evident that he sets about the 
process of autopsy with the sincerest con- 
viction that so he will really be able to 
bring forth that something “utile, quod 
que pauperibus prodest locupletibus 
eque; aque neglectum seribus puerisque 
nocebit.” In fact, it is this continual ref- 
erence to and miniature painting of him- 
self that produces that sense of acquaint- 
anceship and companionship between the 
writer and the reader, which is perhaps 
the principal source of the universally ad- 
mitted attractiveness of Montaigne’s writ- 
ings, and one of the most marked features 
of that manner which has been declared 
to be the real merit, for the sake of which 
a few hours of our sorely-occupied time 
may yet be bestowed on them. 

But it was hinted at the opening of 
this paper that there is one other point of 
view, equally distinct from any value, 
which the Essays may be supposed still to 
possess as moral teaching, from which they 
may be considered with great interest. 
And this is their value as documents in 
the history of social progress — especially, 
of course, of French social progress, “The 
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Essays of Montaigne form an epoch,” says 
Buckle (“History of Civilization,” vol. i. 
p. 473), “ not only in the literature, but 
in the civilization of France. This” — 
the publication of the Essays — “is the first 
open declaration of that scepticism, which 
towards the end of the sixteenth century 
publicly appeared in France.” 

Montaigne was born at a time when 
France was about to enter on a period 
that French critics have generally been 
accustomed to call one of the most disas- 
trous in the course of her history. There 
have been so many later: periods more 
truly disastrous, and the whole course of 
French history from the days of the Ligne 
downwards, from phase to phase of it, has 
been so manifestly calculated according to 
the most commonly understood sequence 
of social cause and effect, to lead to each 
successive deterioration, that, bad as were 
the days of the latter Valois kings, there 
does not seem to be any historical propri- 
ety in stigmatizing them as a specially ca- 
lamitous period French annals. But 
the miseries, follies, meannesses, and stu- 
pidities which were then wrecking France, 
and preparing the way for worse wreck to 
come, were of such a special nature as to 
make the appearance of such a man as 
Montaigne in the midst of them in no or- 
dinary degree a remarkable phenomenon. 
And it is no exaggerated statement to say 
that if France had produced a few score 
more of such minds, all her then immediate 
fortunes and subsequent destiny might have 
been very far other than they were and 
have been. Le Clerc says that Montaigne 
was a more considerable man, as compared 
with the generation ih which he lived, than 
either Cicero or Voltaire. And tothe pres- 
ent writer the judgment seems a correct one, 
especially as regards the comparison with 
Voltaire. 

Of course the causes of the evils, which 
were rending the body of French society 
in twain during the reigns of the last Va- 
lois kings, and were normally preparing a 
due crop of always increasing evils to fol- 
low, were manifold. But it would not 
probably be far from the truth to assert 
that the worst, most prominent, most hope- 
less, and most radical of these causes was 
the absence of toleration; and the abso- 
lute incapacity of a// the men of the time 
to conceive the idea that tolerance was a 

ood, a desirable, or a possible thing. 
Now, Montaigne was the most tolerant of 
men. Toleration of the opinions, and even 
to a great degree of the conduct, of others, 
is the key-stone of his philosophy and the 
key-note of his writings. It is in this re- 
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spect that he was so remarkably in advance 
of his age, and truly the degree of the ad- 
vance may be said to have been infinite. 
Of course men, whose -tone of mind is 
essentially age to that of the old Gas- 
con philosopher, will urge, as always, that 
tolerance is the offspring, the necessary and 
natural offspring, of indifference. The as- 
sertion is incorrect. It would be more ac- 
curate to say that tolerance is the result 

of doubt in the mind of him who is toler- 
ant. But neither is this always true, save 

in the great and predominating subject of 

religion. In that chapter it is true. And 

it is only the recognition of the impossi- 

bility of certainty upon the subject, that 

relieves any man from the duty of knock- 

ing an heretical teacher of religion on the 

head, as he would a mad dog. “Upon 

that tenet (that belief in the doctrines of 

the Church was essential to salvation), 

whether it be held by Papist or Protest- 

ant,” says Southey (“ Book of the Church,” 

vol. ii., p. 29), “ toleration becomes what it 

has so often been called, soul murder: per- 

secution is in the strictest sense a duty; 

and it is an act of religious charity to burn 

heretics alive, for the purpose of deterring 

others from damnation.” This is undeni- 

able. But Southey, who is always singu- 

larly blind to the degree in which his argu- 

ments against Romanism cut the ground 

from under the feet of Protestant believers, 

goes on to say very weakly that “the tenet 

is proved to be false by its intolerable con- 

sequences.” Nay, it is proved to be false 

only by the recognition of the impossibility 

of certainty upon any part of the subject. 

And it is notable enough that Montaigne 

should have discovered this for himself, 

while it was hidden from such a man as 

Sir Thomas More. But in Montaigne’s 

day nobody save himself recognized this 

impossibility. It was an extremely reli- 

gious age. Never did that all-pervading- 

ness of religion, which causes it to enter 

as a leading motive into all public and all 

private conduct, and which is deemed by 

many so great a desideratum in our own 

day, more powerfully influence any society. 

It is true that few have ever been more 

utterly and generally profligate in regard 

to moral conduct. But none the less were 

religious questions the leading occupation 
of men’s minds, and religious differences 

the main motives of their public conduct 
in that day. The compatibility of the two 
conditions is amusingly expressed in that 
saying of certain ladies of Montaigne’s 
day, that they would rather charge their 
consciences with twelve lovers than with. 
one mass. 
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Now, Montaigne was above all else a 
. sceptic. Scepticism upon every sort of 
subject that can occupy the human mind 
made the very substratum of his mental 
constitution, and was habitually cultivated 
by him in all his speculations and philoso- 
phizings. The general outcome of these 
was expressed in the well known motto 
which he took to himself as setting forth 
the sum of his thoughts and experiences, 
“ QUE SAIs-JE?” He had come to the con- 
clusion that “ there is nothing certain save 
uncertainty.” “The persuasion of certi- 
tude,” he tells us in another place, “is a 
sure mark of folly and of extreme incerti- 
tude.” “Is it not better,” he asks again, 
“to remain in suspense than to fall into so 
many errors which human phantasy has 
produced?” Fontenelle, towards the end 
of his life, declared himself to be dismayed 
at the certitude he saw around him on all 
sides: On which Le Clerc remarks that 
the saying is profound, and is worth a 
whole page of history. Truly he might 
have said that it was worth very many 
volumes. 

Fontenelle was then at least thus far a 
disciple of our philosopher. But the world 
had moved on a good bit when Fontenelle 
made the above reflection. Remembering 
what it was when Montaigne lived and 
wrote, it cannot be doubted that his phi- 
losophy was very partially acceptable to 
the men of his own generation. Yet Pas- 
quier was his friend, and De Thou his 
ardent admirer. And we may well con- 
sider such names as more than counter- 
balancing the disapproval of such men as 
Malebranche and Balzac. But there is 
another name far greater than either of 
these, which one is sorry to find on the 
list of Montaigne’s detractors and re- 
vilers. 

This is Pascal. 

Pascal is, one may say, unmeasured in 
his abuse of Montaigne. He calls him a 
« dishonest man,” “an odious man,” and 
stigmatizes all those really beautiful con- 
siderations by which Montaigne seeks to 

repare and arm us against the King of 

errors, as the drivelling of a man who is 
only thinking of dying like a coward and 
a Sybarite. It is very curious to find such 
a mind as that of Pascal thus savagely 
hostile to such another as that of Mon- 
taigne ; and one asks oneself the cause of 
such fierce denunciation and dislike. The 
cause, as it seems to the present writer, is 
not far toseek. It is a notable instance of 
the operation of that terrible passion, the 
odium theologicum. It has been said that 
tolerance may exist unaccompanied by in- 
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differentism or doubt on every other subject 
save that of religion. But Montaigne’s 
tolerance was bounded by no such excep- 
tion. Itis impossible to read his Essays 
without perceiving very clearly that he 
doubted respecting many things, assured 
certainty regarding which is essential to 
the faithful Christian. “Mr. Hallam,” 
says Buckle (note to p. 474, “ History of 
Civilization ”), “says that his scepticism 
is not displayed in religion.” But if we 
use the word religion in its ordinary sense, 
as connected with dogma, it is evident 
from Montaigne’s language that he was a 
sceptic, and an unflinching one too. In- 
deed, he goes so far as to say that all relig- 
ious opinions are the result of custom. 
“Comme de vray nous n’avons aultre mire 
de la verité et della raison, que l’example 
et idée des opinions et usances du pais ou 
nous sommes: 14 est (tousjours) la par- 
faicte religion, la parfaicte police, parfaict 
et accomply usage de toutes choses” 
(“Essais de Montaigne,” liv. i. ch. 30.) 
“As a natural consequence,” continues 
Buckle, “ he lays down that religious error 
is not criminal. The fact seems to be,” 
he sums up, “that Montaigne, while recog- 
nizing abstractedly the existence of re- 
ligious truths, doubted our capacity for 
knowing them ; that is to say, he doubted 
if, out of the immense number of religious 
opinions, there were any means of ascer- 
taining which were accurate.” “ Nothing 
of this sort,” continues Buckle, in a subse- 
ana note, after citing other passages 
rom our author decisively indicative of 
the most frank scepticism — “nothing of 
this sort had ever appeared before in the 
French language.” When he was at 
Rome his writings were censured pro 
forma. But when he was about to quit 
the Eternal City, the maestro of the apos- 
tolic palace, much more anxious to act the 
courteous host to so distinguished a guest 
than to ensure the purity of religious faith, 
whispered in his ear to take no notice of 
the censures on his book, counselling him, 
however, only to cancel the word “ for- 
tune,” which was held to be objectionable. 
But we all know what religious faith at 
Rome was in the days of Pope Buon- 
compagni, Gregory XIII.! And Pascal, 
earnest after a very different fashion, 
smelt the heresy of Montaigne’s mind and 
writings with the unerring instinct of a 
true Churchman, and hated the man ac- 
cordingly. 

It must not be imagined, however, that 
Montaigne was by any means a professed 
unbeliever. Very far from it. He died 
in the act of raising himself painfully in 
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his bed to join his hands in prayerful ven- 
eration of the elevation of the host, in the 
course of the service being performed.in 
his sick chamber. Nor at any period of 
his life did he express disbelief in any fact 
or doctrine that the Catholic Church re- 
quired him to believe. But Montaigne 
was as inconsistent in this respect as very 
many other men are. He would fain have 
been not sceptical in the matter of re- 
ligion. But his nature was too strong for 
him. .His whole intellect was sceptical. 
He received no opinion on any subject 
without proceeding at once to ascertain 
for himself what was to be said on the 
other side of the question. If you had 
proposed to him the controversy between 
the little-endians and the big-endians he 
would have made an excellent defence on 
either side, and then have left the matter 
with his favourite que sais-je ? 

Of course his more recent orthodox fond 
admirers —such men as Le Clerc, for in- 
stance —try hard to show that there is 
no irreligious tendency in Montaigne’s 
writings. They, unlike Pascal, are men to 
whose heart the glory of French literature 
sits far nearer than the interests of the 
purity of religious doctrine. But for the 
sake of the convenences, it has to be main- 
tained that so great a writer as Montaigne 
was all right upon that head. Anda very 
difficult job they have of it. But if they 
would content themselves with showing 
that his unbounded toleration was in no 
degree the outcome of indifferentism to 
truth, so far as it is attainable by the hu- 
man mind, they might make a better fight 
of it. Here is a golden passage from his 
celebrated “ Essay on the Education of 
Children,” the 25th of the 1st Book, which 
is indicative of a conscience very beauti- 
fully sensitive to the value of truth and of 
truthfulness: “ And above all, let a child 
be taught to yield, and give up his arms to 
truth, as soon as ever he shall perceive 
either that it is springing into life in the 
hands of his opponent, or that it has been 
born in his own mind by means of some 
better after-thou ;ht.” A golden lesson in 
truth! 

No author, so far as is known to the 
present writer, as formed so just an ap- 
preciation of t!:2 importance and bearing 
‘of the position occupied by Montaigne in 
the history of i‘rench literature and civil- 
ization, as Bickle; and the reader, who 
is interested in the subject, would do well 
to turn to the passage above referred to 
in the “ History of Civilization” and read 
ithe entire passage. 

It remains only for the fulfilment of 
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the purpose of this paper, to give a brief 
statement of the leading facts of Mon- 
taigne’s personal history. 

In the first place it appears that Mon- 
taigne was by extraction an Englishman! 
His real family name was Eyquem — 
Michel Eyquem, Seigneur de Montaigne 
—the latter being the name of a small 
property which he inherited from his 
father, with a chateau still extant, in the 
commune of Saint Michel, the arrondisse- 
ment of Bergerac, and canton of Velires, 
department of the Dordogne. The family 
name, however, would seem to have been 
finally disused during the time of our 
author. 

It must not be supposed from the 
phrases of French writers, who are wont 
to speak of Montaigne as a “ gentilhomme 
de campagne,” “le philosophe campag- 
nard,” &c., that he had no experiences of 
the great world, that his life was passed 
in retirement, or that his education was 
that of most country gentlemen of his 
time. His education was a_ specially 
learned one; insomuch that, owing to the 
anxious care of his father directed to this 
end, his earliest language was Latin. His 
first employment was that of a “ Conseil- 
ler au Parlement de Bordeaux,” and he 
became invita Minérvé, a courtier. 

It will be the best and shortest plan, 
however, to give a few dates of the lead- 
ing incidents of his career. 

He was born on the 29th February, at 
the Chateau de St. Michel-de-Montaigne, 
in the year 1533, which was the eighteenth 
of the reign of Francis I. At six years 
old, speaking Latin as his ordinary tongue, 
he is sent to the College de Guienne at 
Bordeaux. In 1554, the twenty-first of his 
age, and the seventh of the reign of Henry 
II., he is appointed “Conseiller au Parle- 
ment de Bordeaux.” In 1559, Francis II. 
having in that year succeeded to Henry IL, 
killed in a tournament, Montaigne is found 
in the month of September a follower of 
the Court at Bar-le-Duc. Charles IX. 
succeeds on the 5th December, 1560, and 
Montaigne accompanies the Court to 
Rouen. In 1566 Montaigne marries Fran- 
coise de la Chassaigne, daughter of a 
“Conseiller au Parlement de Bordeaux.” 
His father, born in 1490, having died in 
1569, and an elder brother having died, 
Montaigne in 1570 succeeds to his paternal 
inheritance, throws up his appointment at 
Bordeaux, “ quits the robe for the sword,” 
goes to reside in his chateau, and probably 
begins to write his essays, being then in 
his thirty-seventh year. Henry III. suc- 
ceeds to Charles 30th May, 1574. In 
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1580 the first edition of the Essays, con-| previous ones, is published at Paris. In 
sisting of the two first books only, was!this year the meeting between him and 
published at Bordeaux. In the same year, | Pasquier, which has been mentioned in the 
being attacked by a malady which more |earlier pages of this paper, took place at 
or less tormented him during the re-| Blois. Henry IV. succeeds to the throne 
mainder of his life, he went to travel in|in 1589. During the years 1590 and 1591 
Germany and Italy, mainly for the pur-| Montaigne continues to make additions to 
pose of visiting sundry mineral springs. | the Essays and dies on the 13th September, 
He passed five months of the year 1581 at|in the year 1592, in the sixtieth year of 
Rome, and having gone thence to the|his age. 

baths of Lucca, he there hears, on the 7th} He said of himself, undoubtedly with 
September, that he has been elected Mayor |the most perfect sincerity, what very few 
of Bordeaux. He returns to Rome, and|men, if ever any, have ventured or been 
thence to France. In 1582 he is found at/able to say of themselves: “If I had to 
the court of Henry III. on business con-}live again, I would live again as I have 
nected with the affairs of Bordeaux. In| lived.” 

1584 he is re-elected to serve a second} These remarkable words are found in 
time as Mayor of Bordeaux. In 1586]the second essay of the third book, and 
civil war and pestilence force him to quit} were, therefore, written when he was very 
his home ; and in 1588 the fifth edition of | near the end of the life on which he looked 
his Essays, now enlarged by the addition | back with so perfect a contentment. 

of a third book, and many addenda to the 








Ly the midst of the terrible anarchy which | of the Spanish Academy, securing a federal ac- 
has prevailed, there is considerable interest in | tion, and without infringement of local preroga- 
finding that the Academy of Sciences of Paris’ tive or independence. The discovery made in 
continued in philosophic calmness its weekly | Old Spain may not be without interest in Old 
Sittings. We have reports of several papers England. We have been in the habit of dealing 
read on the lst and 8th of May. One by M. with the language, the classical books, the 
Stanislas Meunier, ** On Meteorites,’ appears | weights and measures, and the institutions of 
to have been of especial interest. M. Chales | the race, as if we were the sole possessors, and 
also contributed a valuable memoir ‘* On Conic | without any reference to New England or Aus- 
Sections.” On the 29th of May, M. Chevreul, ; tralia. It is quite within compass that the Sci- 
Director of the Museum of Natural History, an- | ence and Art Department here may adopt some 
nounced that the whole of the collection re-|new spelllng-book for all the schools, altering 
mained uninjured, notwithstanding the dan-|the orthographical standards, for this has been 
gers with which it was threatened during the| proposed. When the revision of the Bible, 
siege. M. Chevreul, as chief of the Dyeing de- | which is the inheritance of the whole race, was 
partment of the Gobelins, stated that eighty | undertaken, there was no thought of New Eng 
meétres of buildings had been burnt, and that |land, and it was only tardily that some provi- 
the collection of tapestries, which have been | sion was made for its representation. We are 
accumulated from the time of Louis the Six-| threatened with a diversity of standards, under 
teenth to the present day, had been entirely de-| which a pound, a foot, and an acre will no 
stroyed. Athenzum. | longer be the same on both sides of the Atlantic, 
It will be as well, therefore, if we sometimes 
think ofour co-heirs, and if they also are more 
mindful of the common inheritance. 

Tue Spanish Academy of Madrid has at ee 
length found out that all the speakers of Spanish 
are not in Old Spain, nor are the professors of 


its literature concentrated there, but that the! Jt ig not easy to find unpublished fragments 
majority of the Spanish-speaking population 18 by Goethe, but a new work, Goethe zu Strass- 
elsewhere. Its dictionary, therefore, running | 4y,9, offers as next best some lines by Frederika, 
the risk of becoming the dictionary of the/ written in an album in 1785; they are no 
Academy at Madrid and not of the Spanish | worse than others of the kind, and run — 
race, it has adopted measures for widening the “« Verfolge ihn zartlich, 0 Pr men 


basis, and these have been already accepted in O Unsehuld, o Liebe, ihr drey! 
Chili and Columbia, and there is every pros- Docn bringt ihm in lachendem Kleide 
pect of their being generally adopted in the Die gottliche Tugend dabey. 


° Wer eifrig wunschet, hat, was er will. 
states of Central and South America. The | Dies aus cosuneteen Herzen von Ihrer Freundin Frid. 
Academy constitutes Corresponding Academies Brion.” Academy. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
UNDER THE MOUNTAINS. 


WHEN one speaks of a Swiss lake with 
blue-green water clear as the very sun- 
light, deepening here and there into 
strange, profound shadows, with moun- 
tains rising out of it, mountain behind 
mountain, until far away the eye rests 
upon the crown of everlasting snow, with 
flashes of brilliant colours, boats with red- 
striped awnings, pomegranates flaming in 
great green tubs before the houses, little 
villages nestling among walnut-trees close 
to the water’s edge, and odd little churches 
with graceful red spires or tall cupola-like 
towers in the midst of them — everybody 
knows which lake it is. People come 
down to Lucerne from the heart of the 
great Alps, a little disposed to quarrel 
with it for having no great Alps of its 
own, for being a town, for being hot, for 
being, in fact, something different from a 
brown chalet up in the sweet breezy moun- 
tain pastures; but there is no withstand- 
ing its influence. You may grumble for a 
day or two, and then you give way for 
ever. You knew it all before, and yet 
there is a witchery entirely unexpected — 
the form of the mountains, the vivid 
colouring, the water-towers, the quaint 
crooked covered bridges, and wicked old 
Pilatus muttering to himself above them, 
or drawing down pink lightning. The 
Lion, of which photographs and hard little 
carvings had sickened you, is, after all, 
unutterably pathetic in his rocky cavity. 
There he has stretched himself in the 
wy of dying —of dying in the prime 

power; tremendous strength is still 
apparent in the great, outstretched paw, 
the magnificent head, but it is yielding to 
the cruel buried spear. The claws relax, 
the eyes close with a terrible look of 
anguish, the noble head, massive and 
kinglike, Croops on the shield which bears 
the Bourbon lily for its crest —he has 
fought to the death, and only in the pow- 
erlessness of that death shall the lily be 
torn from his faithful hold. The photo- 
may may have sickened you, but you 
orget them all before this most touching 
of tributes. 

Something had happened one day to 
bring the country people into the town. 
Perhaps it was one of the annual fétes. 
At all events, they had poured in from the 
little villages, and the place luoked the 
brighter for the intermingling of costumes 
which the townsfolk have too much dis- 
carded, All the day long there had been 
a coming and going across the old covered 
bridges, through the narrow, rudely-paved 
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streets, or under the shade of the trees 
which divide the great crowded hotels 
from the green water palpitating under 
the wall. Now the great heat of the day 
was diminishing, the hubbub became less 
cheerfully busy; there were long shadows 
on the lake; exquisitely tender opal tints 
upon the mountains, and a softening of 
the iutense metallic blue of the sky. Peo- 
| ple walked about with a dreamy look of 
;content upon their faces, as if the beauty 
had taken hold of their souls. 

By-and-by it seemed that knots of per- 
sons were strolling in the direction of the 
| cathedral, going siowly up the long shallow 
steps which lead to the west door, paying 


their money, entering, and scattering 
themselves about the church. No service 


was going on; it was the hour durin 
which the famous organ was daily slarek 
and all the table-d’hote dinners accommo- 
dated themselves to this fancy of the Eng- 
lish to go and hear it. When the cathe 
dral was pretty full, the music began, the 
organist pulled out a whole forest of stops; 
there were great crashes and rain, thunder- 
ings and hailstorms. Suddenly a pause. 
Every one held his breath, and then, as 
it seemed from some far-away distance 
swelled up a soft processional hymn — the 
famous vox humana stop which all the 
world goes to hear. It was not a solitary 
voice, but a chorus, sometimes a little 
veiled, in which one could distinguish the 
high treble of the boys, the tenors strik- 
ing in, and the deep bass undertones. 
Betweenwhiles the organist would indulge 
in his crashes and tempests, and then the 
calm voices would come in again, soothing 
it all. 

A girl and a young man had stood 
motionless by a pillar the whole time it 
lasted. She was a pretty girl with fair 
hair plaited thickly, twisted round and 
sone | and fastened up with a silver 
arrow. She never once looked at her 
companion, but he watched her eyes soft- 
ening or glowing with the music as it 
changed, and when it ceased, he ventured 
to draw a little nearer to her, and to say 
in a subdued tone, — “ Else!” 

She did not answer except by a kind of 
impatient gesture, which had the effect of 
keeping him silent for a few minutes long- 
er, when he repeated more timidly, — 
“ Best Else, the uncle will want us to be 
going. The church is nearly cleared.” 
She turned quickly upon him. 

“ Ah, heaven, Christian,” she said, with 
a touch of childish petulance, “now thou 
haxt spoilt it all! had it in my heart, 
and thy foolish words have frightened it 
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out. Dost thou suppose that such music 


as this comes to one every day, that it! Christian, shaking his head. 


need be driven away? 
peace.” 

The young man looked at her with a 
little sad wonder, but without answering 
the impetuous tirade whispered under her 
breath. Nothing could be more ungrate- 
ful of Else. It was Christian’s thoughts 
of giving joy to his beloved which had 
brought her there. Christian’s uncle was 
sacristan, and he had undergone sour 
looks enough from the old fellow — who 
hated lovers—to have turned a whole 
dairy-full of cream, before he got liberty 
to come in with the crowd and hear the 
famous organ. All the time he had left 
her to herself, only watching the little fair 
head and the rapturous eyes, in which 
every change in the music reflected itself. 
He could not understand it, but he rever- 
enced it none the less. And now her 
hasty words smote him with a sort of dull 
pain. He only answered them with a 
wistful, humble look, which ought to have 
touched her, but which was, perhaps, as 
much beyond her comprehension as the 
music was beyond his. After a while, 
however, her heart repreached her. It 
was a foolish, dreamy little heart, never- 
theless there lay in its depths a tenderness 
which hated to give pain, and already she 
repented of her pettishness to poor Chris- 
tian — Christian, who cared so much for 
her — Christian, who blundered a hundred 
times a day, and was so good all the time. 
She went up to him penitently and put her 
hand on his arm. “It is time to go, as 
thou sayest,” was all she vouchsafed; but 
Christian was radiant. Cross old Her- 
mann, who watched them out of the door 
and into the cloisters, shook his head 
sulkily. “Women should be at home 
milking the cows, but the boy’s a fool, and 
his father was another, and they think 
nothing too good for a baby face with 
enough pink and white in it,” grumbled 
the old man, slamming the heavy door. 

The crowd as it left the cathedral dis- 
persed on all sides, the English went back 
to the hotels and the tables-@héte; a party 
of Germans, talking noisily, strolled along 
under the trees towards the steamer; 
Christian followed Else when she turned 
into the eloisters, and stood by her side 


Do hold thy 


looking out through one of the openings | 


at the lake and the montains beyond. 

“Ah! but it was heavenly,” she cried 
rapturously. “I will never believe it 
was not real. I think they had put 
the choir up there in some hidden re- 
cess.” 





| should be thrown away. 
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“No, no, that is not so,” answered 
“ The deceit 
would be soon found out. Besides, the 
uncle mocked me well when I thought as 
thou once upon a time.” 

This matter-of-fact tone provoked Else. 
“Thou art too wise,” she retorted satiri- 
cally. Poor Christian thought it was 
a little bit of praise, and went on, — 
“It is sweet though, as thou said’st. It 
sounded to me as if it might be angels’ 
music.” 

“ That it is not,” cried the girl, pettish 
again; “and nobody but thou would be 
so stupid as to say so. Angels’ singing 
would not have had so much todo with 
ourselves, would not have gone straight 
into the hearts; it would have made us 
wonder and worship, but not feel like 
that. It was not sweet enough for angels. 
Dost thou not understand, Christian, that 
it was like the face in the pictures under 
the bridge which I showed thee to-day — 
one of us, only more beautiful — thou 
knowest which I mean?” 

“ The —the Abbot ?” hazarded Christ- 
ian, thus driven to bay. 

“The Abbot!” 

Else turned away from him, and 
drummed with her fingers on the stone. 
The poor fellow had put the last touch to 
her displeasure. He was so dense he could 
never understand anything. 

“Tam areal blockhead at all this sort 
of thing, I know,” he said, booking at her 
wistfully ; but she was not mollified. She 
went away out of the cloisters, where the 
sun was shining on the graves, and Christ- 
ian walked after her down to the little 
pier. All the boats were drawn up in 
bright red, blue, and green files. Else 
stepped majestically into one not so gay 
as the rest, and clumsily built. On the 
seat there lay a withered bumch of the 
mountain forget-me-not. The poor things 
had been scorched all day by the sun, and, 
wkh a naughty intention of vexing Chris- 
tian, who had gathered them, Else caught 
them up and dropped them into the water. 
When she had done it she looked quickly 
at him under her long eyelashes; but 
Chistian, although he had seen the little 
action, did not guess the motive. Since 
the flowers were dead, it was best they 
All the vexation 
she had desired to create recoiled upon 
Else. She would not even look at him, 
but sat with her head turned away, her 
eyes upon the opposite shore, and her 
hand over the side of the boat, letting 
the beautiful clear blue-green water 
ripplethroagi her fingsrs, while Chris- 
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tian, with a few powerful strokes, sent tains kept their sentinel watch, the trees 
his boat out from among the little took sombre colours, the graceful spires 
fleet of vessels towards the middle of the , of the cathedral rose high above the other 
lake. : buildings, a little light twinkled from the 
Poor Christian! Else need not have Righi-Kulm, a stronger one from the sum- 
tried to give him more pain than was just' mit of Pilatus flung a quivering line upon 
now aching in his heart. He could under- the lake, soon more lights flashed out at 
stand her looks and words well enough’ Lucerne, stars shone overhead, innumer- 
when she wanted to show him whether or, able golden streaks broke the still surface 
not he was in favour, although to find rea-' of the water, the great bell boomed out 
sons for her quick changes of mood baf-| from the cathedral, and everything was 
fled him. Perhaps that was no wonder. indescribably soft and peaceful. 
Nor would it have much mattered, but} Else’s nature was too impressionable to 
that Else, with her impetuous girlish un- remain unaffected by the beautiful repose. 
reasonableness, expected him to keep pace | She knew she had been cross, and as she 
with them all. It had been the same be-, felt the anger dying out of her heart she 
fore their betrothal, and it was the same thought she was conquering it, whereas she 
now; perhaps a little more strongly the} was only allowing herself to, be conquered 
same, if there was any difference what- by a new set of feelings. The boat glided 
ever. The other young men laughed smoothly along, past one green promon- 
when they saw his kind steadfast face tory after the other; once or twice another 
clouded, but Else, foolish child, liked to. boat came near them. . 
feel her power and to wield it. He looked! “Dear heaven, how pretty it is!” said 
at her sadly as they sat together in the, Else, clapping her hands softly. She knew 
boat, and lingered over his vigorous, that Christian’s face would brighten, as it 
strokes that he might watch the sweet| did; only there still remained behind a 
little head turned away from him, with its | Once or 


» 


}sadness which she did not see. 
shining plaits of hair, the fair throat, the| twice, imperceptibly, he shook his head, 
rounded arm, all so inexpressibly dear, | even while a tender smile at her vagaries 
and yet so naughty in its wilfulness. He | rested on his lips. For the girl had fallen 


had hoped somehow that the music which into a playful mood, which lasted until he 
had so delighted would have softened her | had brought the boat under the landing- 


to him, instead of raising this irritation. 
He did not, in truth, understand her tem- 
perament, but he never doubted its supe- 
riority, and he had taught Else by his 
homage to believe it too. A looker-on 
would have longed for something which 
- should shake her into a true perception of 
the noble humility which raised him far 
above her. No such shock, however, had 
come; Christian Amrhein was in Else’s 
eyes as good and as dear as if he had been 
her brother, and as stupid as the cows she 
milked morning and evening; but as her 
mother, Wittwe Rothler, was very poor, 
and wanted him for a son-in-law, Else had 
consented to marry him. This she was 
persuaded would make him perfectly hap- 
py; while for herself — it is difficult to say 
what sort of an inner life she made out in 
her dreams. He had not much part 
in it, except as he was mixed up with 
the cattle and the dairy. Nevertheless 
she expected him to be entirely con- 
tent. 

Chsistian lingered over his strokes, as 
has been said, for although it pained him, 
he could not deny himself the pleasure of 
watching her. Evening was drawing on, 





the boat rippled gently over the soft 
green water, all round the quiet moun- 


place of one of the little villages which 
stud the borders of the lake, and -she had 
sprung on shore, laughing, before he had 
time so much as to hold out his hand. 

“Good evening, Herr Amrhein,” she 
called out merrily, darting away from the 
water’s edge. He stood upright, watching 
her vanish into the dusky shadows of the 
houses, then turned round with a sigh, 
and began to tie up the boat. 


Christian Amrhein and Wittwe Rothler 
lived within a stone’s throw of each other. 
The little village, after making a bold front 
by the water’s edge, and showing off its 
best inn with green shutters, and great 
tubs of oleanders, and creamy-white, 
heavy-scented daturas ranged along under 
the balcony, ran backwards and upwards 
towards the mountain in a kind of strag- 
gling picturesqueness. A little stream 
danced merrily down over a rocky bed: 
the houses were chiefly of wood, all had 
rough sun-shutters, and they lay in a pretty 
fanciful setting of tiny gardens, meadows 
of long grass bright with pink and blue 
flowers, and great walnut and cherry trees 
dotted thickly about. These jewelled 
meadows were kept for the hay-crop; the 
goats and cows were up in the Sennen 
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Alps, finding their summer pastures. This 
year they had been unusually delayed. 
The winter had returned again and again, 
snow had fallen on the mountains at a 
time when old Wilhelm Stiirm, the oldest 
peasant of the commnne, declared it to 
have been hitherto unknown; since then, 
cold bleak weather had kept the snow from 
melting, until suddenly a burst of glorious 
sunshine brought on the backward season 
with fairy-like rapidity. The lupins were 
springing up lithe and tall, the flax devel- 
oping, all the dairies in activity, the wal- 
nut-mills set in order, the schools broken 
up. Every one was hard dt work, dig- 
ging, herding, or making butter and 
cheeses. Else had been with the other 
girls at the pasturage, for Wittwe Rothler 
had but one cow, and her produce went 
into the common stock; at the end of the 
season there would be a division of cheese 
and butter among all the proprietors, ac- 
cording to the report of the inspectors. 
Christian’s cows were on the Alps with 
the rest, and his mother and sister and two 
stout girls of the household besides, but 
he himself had his own work on the farm 
to do. Else, who was under Frau Am- 
rhein’s care, came down for a few days, be- 
cause her mother was ailing and wanted 
her; and then, in the midst of all the sweet 
busy pastoral work, Christian contrived 
this little holiday for his beloved. She 
had long desired to go to Lucerne and to 
hear the famous organ, and he could not 
resist giving her the pleasure, although 
Ilans and Karl grumbled at losing his 
strong hand. He thought it would be al- 
together delightful to row her across the 
lake and to see her happy face of surprise. 

And now it seemed as if there had 
been a great deal that was not delight 
mingled with it. 

Never before had he been so conscious 
of a wall between himself and Else. 
Somehow or other, in the daily life of la- 
bour familiar to them both, it had not been 
so apparent. She was often vexed because, 
she said, he did not understand her, and 
he had been vexed with himself; but the 
little shadows came and went like the soft 
mists that curled round the mountain 
ridzes opposite, and through them all he 
never lost sight of the quiet tranquil life 
thht he believed to be behind them. Now 
he began to doubt whether it might not 
be a land of storms after all —storms 
which would rend and sadden his bright 
quick-natured Else. Her happiness per- 
haps lay in a world where he could never 
join her: how could souls so separated 
ever unite? He thought of it sadly with- 
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out one tinge of bitterness; his serious 
sweet temper never resented her little fits 
of impatience, but with all the humility 
which accepted slights from her hand, he 
possessed also a solid common-sense, which 
kept him from sinking into a false position. 
Else had consented to marry him, but if 
he were not clever enough for her to love, 
such a marriage should never be. 

He had come out of his house, and 
walked through a meadow ankle-deep in 
grass and flowers, up towards the little 
torrent, thinking these thouchts as he 
went. Ideas did not come to him very 
quickly; it cost him time to put together 
what it only takes a few words to write, 
and it cost him more than time to put such 
ideas as these together. Just as he reached 
a spot where a rough trough carried off 
some of the clear, sparkling, rushing water 
towards a meadow on the other side of 
the village, he saw Else. She had come out 
from her mother’s cottage, and, seeing 
Christian, she stopped. A very ugly old 
woman standing at the door called to him 
in a loud, good-humoured voice. 

“So, so, go along tozether, you two. 
She is in good hands if she is in thine, 
Christian. Art thou off to the pasture, 
too?” 

“No,” he said with a little wonder. 
Else returning already ?” 

“Do not fear, she shall come down 
again,” said the old woman, nodding her 
brown face, with all the scanty hair 
strained off it. “I must keep her yet for 
a day or two, for I do not know what is 
the matter with me. A mill-wheel has 
got into my head, I believe. But Maria 
Walther is wanted to see her sister who is 
back from Strasbourg, and Else offered to 
go for her. What brings thee away from 
the farm ?” 

“ The stream is higher than usual,” said 
Christian, not answering her question, 
“and this hot sun melts the snows too fast. 
The cottage is safe here mother, at any 
rate,” he added, looking round him a little 
anxiously. 

“ Safe ? 
woman. 
church. Look to thyself, Christian. 


“ Is 


Ha, ha!” laughed the old 
“The cottage is as safe as the 
The 
farm will soon be in the lake if we swim 
there.” 

“Yes; if one begins, the other will 
quickly go after it,” Christian assented, in 


his grave matter-of-fact tone. He walked 
a little further up, where a great walnut- 
tree flung a dark circle of shade upon the 
golden brightness of the meadow. Else, 
who had taken no part in her mother’s 
conference, followed him with her eyes. 
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“ Was ever such a one? He would ar- 
range for next year’s harvest,” said Wittwe 
Rothler, still laughing, and shaking her 
broad shoulders. 

“Yes, and how much weight of butter 
must hang then on the wooden pins,” Else 
added, with a touch of contempt, which 
her’ mother either did not notice, or to 
which she was.accustomed. 

Christian came back with his firm, 
springy steps.“ There is a good deal of 
water, but not too much. Come, Else.” 

“ Art thou going then?” she asked, 
wearily. 

He stood and looked at her for a mo- 
ment before he answered. She wore a 
dark stuff skirt, short, with an ornamental 
bodice ; the sombre-coloured material set 
off her fair face, the shining light hair, and 
the gleaming silver arrow among the plaits. 
She had never looked more beautiful in his 
eyes, and yet it struck him with a sharp 
intolerable pang. 

“Yes, lam going — this once,” he mut- 
tered under his breath, so that Else did 
not hear. The two went away together 
up the steep path between the walnut-trees ; 
Wittwe Rothler watched them with satis- 
faction. 

“ A fine couple, yes, a fine couple,” she 
said, turning back into the little green- 
shuttered house, with its window-boxes 
full of gay flowers. “And to think I was 
ance as pretty as my girl!” 

It was true, although no one would have 
believed it. 

The two, going away together, walked 
side by side, silently. All the imaginative 
part in Else’s nature had been quickened 
and thrilled by the music of the day be- 
fore—the strange, sweet human voices 
answering the crash of the tempest. She 
wanted some vent for her feeling; Christ- 
ian could not understand it, and she wished 
him away and herself alone with the grass, 
the trees, and the rushing torrent. So she 

was silent. And he had a purpose which 
made him draw his breath tightly, and 
crush down the passionate leaping of his 
heart with a stern determination not often 
excited in him. It kept him from speak- 
ing for a while. They went up a scram- 
bling path into an open space, and then 
through a sort of fir-glade. The stream 
hurried and flung itself along, the fir-trees 
stood steadfastly up against a deep cloud- 
less sky, the clear air was fragrant with 
the aromatic scent of pines, of mountain 
flowers, and young oak ferns; high up 
they heard the tinkle of cow-bells, or a 
wild weird jiédel echoing away among the 
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Else by his side, it seemed to Christian, 
poor fellow, as if a subtle, delicious charm 
was about him. And yet, although they 
were together, were they not separated ? 
“ He is thinking of the brook,” said Else 
to herself, glancing at him and yawning. 
Unfortunately at this moment, Chris 
tian’s thoughts did take that turn. “ Cer- 
tainly the snows must be melting fast,” he 
said, meditatively. 

“ Always the same!” thought the young 
girl, provoked. Aloud, she said, with a 
certain defiance, “I wish they would melt 
faster.” 

“ Then the stream would overflow.” 
“Why not?” 

“And the crops at least would be 
spoiled,” said Christian, with increasing 
gravity. 

“ At all events that would make a little 
variety.” 

He looked at her in mute wonder. To 
propound such a sentiment was so utterly 
out of nature that Christian forgot his 
perplexities in sheer amazement. 

“Tt would!” she burst out, passionately. 
“T am sick of hearing but one subject from 
morning till night. Are there no creatures 
in this beautiful world but cows and goats? 
Is it to be always the same, always the 
same? Ah, dear heaven, what is this to 
live for? I wish I were dead,” she cried, 
suddenly stopping in her rapid walk. Bus 
the moment he approached her she started 
on again. “No, Christian, no, my friend,” 
she said, more kindly than she had yet 
spoken, “thou canst not nnderstand. I do 
not know what ails me to-day — I am tired 
— cross —it is nothing.” And then ina 
very undignified fashion she began to cry. 

Christian was very pale. Else’s trouble 
was more petulance than sorrow — the 
complex, unreasonable working’s of a girl’ 
fanciful nature — but in his eyes it was all 
deep and sacred, and it moved him inex- 
pressibly. If only he might have com- 
forted her in any way but this! What 
would he have given to have taken his 
dear one to his pitiful heart and hushed 
her sobs in his arms. Alas, was it not 
rather the putting her far from him that 
only could give what she wanted ? 

“Else,” he said, in a low voice, which 
made her look suddenly at him, and turn 
a little pale, too — it is not very often ina 
life-time that a heart speaks without any 
veil between us and it, but when it does, it 
compels us to listen, —“something ails 
thee, what is it?” 

“T do not know,” she answered, in a 
tone as low as his own. She had so long 





hills. Here in the warm sunlight, with 


been accustomed to think of Christian as 
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unable to understand anything below the 
surface, that she wondered a little over his 
discovery. And her words were true, she 
did not really know what was the matter 
with her. “Ido not know,” she repeated 
dreamily, keeping her face turned away. 
“T can tell,” said Christian, sadly ; “ my 
love is too heavy a burden for thee. We 
have known each other always, and so I 
fancied thou mightest have cared enough 
for me to be happy if we were husband 
and wife. That was my mistake,” said the 
poor fellow, with his straightforward hu- 
mility. “I might have guessed I was not 
clever enough for thee. I have come with 
thee to-day to tell thee thou art free i 
Then he stopped. He meant to have said 
more, but something choked him. 
As for Else, she was startled altogether, 
startled and, it must be confessed, a little 
iqued. <A certain pleasant sense of 
wel flashed upon her, it is true. She 
had been fretting against her chains, and, 
behold they were suddenly lifted off. Bunt 
then —that Christian could do without 
her! She raised her head and walked on 


steadily under the fir-trees. 

“ What have I done to displease ?” she 
said, with a certain defiant hardness in 
her tone. 

“ Displease!” he cried passionately. 


And then checking himself, he went on 
gravely. “I have thought it before, but 
only yesterday I knew it. But, Else, it is 
natural. I saw yesterday how thy heart 
was all full of beautiful thoughts which I 
could not reach, and then it grieved thee. 
If it grieves thee now, it would be a hun- 
dred times worse when we were married. 
We should live apart—it would be no 
true marriage.” 

She glanced at him hurriedly. She had 
not believed that he could think or speak as 
he was speaking now, for his was a reticent 
nature requiring a strong force to bring his 
thoughts to the surface. There is often a 
humiliation in finding out how we have 
looked down upon such natures, which, 
after all, have depths beyond us. Else had 
not yet realized this — perhaps she was yet 
too much of a child to realize any power 
that was latent—but she felt sorry for 
poor Christian; more sorry for him than 
glad over her own liberty, and thinking of 
his trouble, she said slowly, 

“Perhaps. But thou?” 

She got no answer. He might not have 
been able to trust himself to speak; this 
at least was how she read ‘his silence. A 
storm of conflicting feelings rushed through 
her heart —it was as he said, she felt her 


dreams, her imaginings, to be far above! 
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him; she lived in a world which she be- 
lieved to be as high out of his reach as 
the snowy summits yonder were beyond 
the lowly goatherd. She nursed her soli- 
tude until it became dreary and barren. 
But all the time, beneath these grand 
aspirations there lay a tender womanliness, 
hating to cause pain. Else felt like a 
| queen descending, nevertheless she would 
‘step down from her throne. Christian’s 
| self-sacrifice should not make him mis- 
|erable. She stood still and put out her 
hands to him with a pretty girlish shame- 
facedness. 

“Let it stay as it is, Christian; I am 
content.” 

He took her hands —took them very 
tenderly in his. But he did not break out 
into the glad exclamations she expected, 
and when she glanced at him in a little re- 
proachful wonder he shook his head 
gently.. She could only suppose that he 
did not understand — as usual. 

“Why?” she said eagerly. 
sake?” 

“No; for my own.” 

She coloured crimson now, and strug- 
gled to withdraw her hands. But he held 
them tight, tighter than he knew. 

“Let me go, let me go, Christian,” she 
cried angrily. She would have fled up 
the mountain if he had released her. 

“* Wait till thou hast only heard,” he 
said, with a determination which had its 
influence: “it is right thou shouldst un- 
derstand. What I said was not all un- 
selfish. Else, it was not only to release 
thee from thy burden, I thought of my- 
self too. The husband must be first in the 
household, and in ours he would be the 
second. Thou dear one, thou couldst 
never be anything but kind and good and 
mild, but all the time thou wouldst look 
down on me in thy heart, and I should 
know it in mine. There could be no hap- 
piness for either of us. Look,” he said, 
smiling a little grave sad smile, “thou art 
like the beautiful clear water that rushes 
down, evermore down to the lake, and I 
am like the great dull stone it dashes 
over.” 

He let go her hands as he spoke, his 
eyes fastened themselves on her face as if 
to drink in the happiness he was renounc- 
ing — with a spring like a deer she darted 
from him, and ran up the steep path. 

She ran until she was breathiess. When 
she ventured to look round she was alone, 
he had not followed her; the fir-trees 
were left behind, she was in the open again, 
a hot sun striking down, bright flowers 
flashing out from the grass. Else walked 
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on, weary and panting, until she found at 
last a solitary beech under which to fling 
herself; rest it could scarcely be called, so 
great was the storm in her heart. Quite 
unconsciously Christian had grievously 
wounded her pride. For all these months 
she had flattered herself with the idea that 
although the full treasure of her love was 
beyond his reach, he would be more than 
content with the little grains she might 
vouchsafe to let fall for him. She had 
been so accustomed to the homage of his 
simple true-hearted aifection that it seemed 
to her the most natural thing in the world 
to have it lavished at her feet, and to re- 
turn the gift as scantily as she pleased. 
It never struck her that the consciousness 
of something lacking should have been 
felt by him no less than by her —that he 
did not accept it as the natural result of 
their engagement. All the want, all the 
wrong, all the self-pity had been on her 
side —for herself: she had believed the 
poor return she offered for his heart to be 
a priceless treasure to him, and —he re- 
jected it! Tears of shame and hurt pride 
ran down her face. Luckily, although she 


was a foolish spoilt child, there were sweet 
womanly depths in her heart, which an- 
swered to the awakening touch when it 


came at last; she was soon crying, not so 
much for her first mortification as for 
the vanity that had blinded her. “ Ah, 
heaven, what am I, what am I,” sobbed 
poor little Else, “that I should have set 
myself up so!” It was a genuine little 
burst of humility, but it seemed likely to 
overwhelm her. Never had Christian 
spoken so well, looked so manly, never, ah, 
never, been half so dear, as now when he 
was lost forever! She strained her eyes 
slong the path up which she had run ; per- 
haps he might be following her, he would 
see she was sorry —ah, no!— With a 
sudden access of shame she sprang from 
hee seat, and ran again, higher up, where 
he should not find her, and only the Alpen- 
rosen and the fragrant fir-trees should 
look at her with kind pitying eyes. 


Else came down from the pastures, 
Christian Amrhein went about his farm, 
and no one as yet knew of any change in 
the two—it remained a secret between 
them; and there was another secret which 
they did not even share with each other 
—the sorrow from which each was suffer- 
ing. “She is happy again now,” Chris- 
tian would say to himself with a sigh, all 
the while vigorously cutting away at the 
flowery grass as if he had no other thought 
in life. “He will soon be betrothed to 
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Anna Lenz,” mused Else. How little we 
know of the hearts even of our dearest. It 


is a vague shadowy spirit-land where we 


set up our own fancies for inhabitants, 
and act towards them as we would never 
act if only we saw the truth. Sometimes 
we get a glimpse of it, and are shocked at 
what we have done. But generally we 
are content to talk of misunderstand- 


ings. 

Wittwe Rothler knew no more than the 
rest of the world. Christian had not been 
to the house, it was true; but to her 
practical soul, hay-making was more im- 
portant than love-making any day. She 
was ill, too, and Else was glad to remain 
in the house and attend to her, rather than 
risk a meeting with Christian. It would 
come before long, she knew: the little 
village was too small for neighbours to 
avoid each other, and the poor have not 
the luxury of the rich — departure. Such 
an idea never entered the young farmer’s 
head. I do not even know whether to 
such home-loving souls it would not have 
been even a fresh trouble instead of a re- 
lief; at any rate, he would stay, work, 
when his time came, die, and be buried in 
the little churchyard with its wooden 
black crosses crowned with withered 
wreaths and set in the midst of quaint lit- 
tle box-like flower-beds. They all looked 
forward to lying there — awaiting the res- 
urrection morn—in the midst of their 
own people, by their blue-green lake, 
under their peaceful mountains. <A quiet, 
pastoral folk, little disturbed, with a cer- 
tain homely gravity about their lives, 
steadfastness of purpose, and simple faith. 
The steamer used to stop at the landing- 
place, but no famous mountain lay behind 
to attract sightseers; every now and then 
a group of rosy German girls, with a pro- 
fessor or two in charge, would clatter 
off the morning steamer, start away with 
merry laughter, and clatter down again 
some hours later, their alpenstocks tied up 
with bunches of Alpen-rosen. That was 
all. Other places attracted the world by 
perhaps greater beauty, but I do not know 
whether there was not a very subtle 
charm in the peace which rested on this 
little villag2, with its walnut and cherr 
trees, its wayside crosses, its church wit 
the tapering red spire, the flowery church- 
yard, the silent dead, the lake, and the 
mountains watching round. We _ busy, 
money-making, restless people could not 
endure it long; only every now and then, 
when the curtain is lifted for a moment 
and we catch a glimpse of such a patri- 
archal life, it steals into our hearts and 
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stills their throbbings with a strange, Stiirm, the grandson of old Wilhelm. The 
serene power. |men leant against a low wall in front of 
But this power was not felt, or at all'the inn, and looked down at the green 
events it was not acknowledged, by Else.| pasture under their feet, as they talked over 
Everything about her seemed full of |the worth of a particular cow, a little 
change and depression, although all the | chestnut Schwytzer, for which Christian 
time she was trying to deceive herself, had a fancy. The day had been hot, and 
and going about the house singing and| the evening was even more sultry, yet the 
knitting, as if no shade had come over her | lake beneath them was stirred, the water 
world. Noone hadso much interest for; splashed against the wall, and every now 
her as Auna Lenz: she knew where she | and then a sudden puff of air came in their 
went, what she had on; she took a kind! faces. Nothing could have been more full 
of bitter delight in talking to her, in|of beauty than the cloud-forms which 
noticing the wonderful blue of her eyes.| rested upon the top of the mountains, 
If what she fancied ever came to pass this | softening without hiding the rosy gleams 
mood would probab'y change; but mean-| behind. The whole range seemed sudden- 
while it took that shape. And at times ly brought nearer, the tints in the sky 
she would say to herself that all was for| deepened and glowed with exquisite har- 
the best, that Christian’never had been! monies, with royal crimsons and purples. 
her ideal. Perhaps she was right of the| There was a curious stillness and yet un- 
past; but what of the present— what/rest, little movement to the eye, but 
now ? A woman’s ideal is seldom a cold, } sounds of distant rumblings and wailings, 
calm image, unchanging and unchange-|as if some mighty power was drawing 
able, by which she moulds her fancy, but; near. A tame goat, bleating piteously, 
rather a reflection, now of this, now of | came and thrust his nose into Christian’s 
that, taking a hundred different tints, and | hand; the men, lifting themselves wearily, 
capable of infinite variety, although all’ looked over the lake, now stirred to its 
the time transforming and glorifying what; very depths, and then at each other. For 
it takes. And Else’s attempts at self-de-/ a few minutes neither spoke; it seemed 
ception always ended in bitter self-vp-|as if the oppressive stillness kept them 
air 
Christian. {rushed across the water sudden and mo- 
Ile was out and about all day; but this| mentary. 
was nothing new, for throughout the com-| “It is the Fon,” said Thomas at last, 
mune no one bore a better name for pa-, breaking the spell. 
tient industry than Christian, and none, “I have felt it coming all day,” Christian 
dreamed that just now he gave himself | answered, stretching himself. “Bah, how 
no rest because rest meant sorrowful it suffocates one!” 
thoughts. The hay was being cut and; “I will go round and sce that all is 
stored, and all the air was heavy with made safe,” Thomas said, going away: 
the sweet summerish smell. Christian | “will you call out the watchmen if they 
went out at daybreak, and only came in, are needed ? ” 
when the light was fast fading and the | The Fon. A hot, sultry, furious hurri- 
mountains across the lake looked ash-col-|eane, coming up from the great African 
oured in the dim twilight. If there was, deserts, lashing the lake into fury, battling 
any visible change in him, it would have | with adverse currents, sweeping off every 
needed a woman’s keen eye to find it out, | little obstacle in its way, slamming open 
and the women who loved him were away | doors, loose shutters, tearing down the 
with the senne. But indeed, thongh the} pretty bright flower-pots from the window- 
love was there filling his heart unchanged, sills, unroofing sheds, scattering every- 
he met his trouble as he had faced it be-| thing far and wide. The people came run- 
forehand, bravely. The simple accept-| ning out from their doors in terror, * The 
ance of duty because he knew it to be) Fon, the Fon!” in every mouth; the Curé 


braidings for the wrong she had done to/silent; then a swoop of fresher 


right, nerved him against vain regrets.) 
He took her image to his heart, tenderly, 
lovingly, yes, and for ever; but not to 
gain even that sweet reality would he 
barter his self-respect, set aside God’s law 
for man and wife, or put his neck under 
the yoke of the dearest. 

One evening he had to speak about 
some farming business with Thomas 


was there, Heinrich Lenz, the innkeeper, 
all the women who weré not up on the 
pastures, running, shutting doors, doing 
all they could against the sudden attack. 
The village was very like a great family, 
and Christian, as the largest proprietor, 
was looked up to as a kind of head. 

“Fire is the worst danger after all,” 
the Curé remarked, recovering from: a 
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violent attack of the hurricane upon his 
cassock. 

“The men are all here,” answered 
Christian : “ Karl, Joseph, Friedrich, Hans, 
and Walther. They will go from house 
to house, see that the fires are put out, 
and be ready in case of any outbreak.” 
No one noticed that he led Hans aside and 
gave him a whispered direction. 

There was no sleep that night, the Fon 
took care of that. The fierce hot blasts 
raged with increasing violence; people 
fiurried abont in the strange sultry dark- 
ness with a horrible oppression ‘weighing 
upon them. 

“The Fén comes from one place and 
one only,” said old Wilhelm Stiirm gasp- 
ing for breath. The crack and roar of the 
great wind among the mountains, on the 
lake, in the crashing woods, was so ter- 
rible, that the poor children, appalled by 
the noise and darkness, clung crying to 
their mothers. It was almost impossible 
to hear voices in the bewildering hubbub. 
The priest tried to induce the women to 
remain in their cottages, but they declared 
they could not breathe; Anna Lenz was 
there, her mother, even her old grand- 
mother; it seemed to Christian as if 
every soul in the place buzzed about 
him except Else. “She dreads me more 
than the Fon,” he said to himself sadly. 

When morning came they hoped that, 
as is frequently the case, the violence of 
the wind would moderate, but the increas- 
ing light only seemed to make havoc more 
apparent: trees were torn up by their 
roots, great green branches of walnut 
wrenched off, and tossed to and fro; other 
trees, that as yet had resisted the destroy- 
ing power, were scorched and withered as 
if by fire ; houses were unroofed, shutters 
hanging loose, the new-mown hay whirled 
far away from the meadows, the white 
daturas torn, broken, discoloured; fierce 
leaping waves raging against the wall; all 
the delicate pastoral beauty swept away 
by this awful resistless force. There was 
no shutting it out, no conquering it. Nay, 
it seemed to paralyze the men, who moved 
languidly about, while the women and 
children gathered into stupefied groups 
under walls, where they were a little shel- 
tered from the rush and blinding fury of 
the Fon, but were in danger from the 
pieces of wood and slate which it now and 
then hurled triumphantly through the air. 
The priest, Christian, and Thomas Stiirm, 
whose wife was among them, did all they 
could to draw them from these dangerous 
resting-places, but in the hurly-burly their 
voices fell unheeded. 
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“T shall go the church,” the Curésaidat - 
“Thomas send your boy to ring the — 


last. 
bell.” 

By degrees a little sad terrified congre- 
gation crept after him; the Curé said the 
offices, then, by way of keeping them 
there, he went into the pulpit and 
preached a sermon to them. It was a 
strange scene. The little church with its 
tawdry yet loving adornments; the fright- 
ened groups, some praying fervently, some 
listening ; tired children fast asleep on the 
seats; outside, the roar and crash of the 
great Fon; inside, the priest’s calm, stead- 
fast voice, end every now and then an 
Amen going up like a sob. 

Though not quite so furiously as on the 
previous night, the wind continued to rage 
all that day, and all day Christian was 
here, there, and everywhere, fightin 
against the lassitude which unhinge 
every one, comforting and helping, in and 
out of the houses, at his own farm, on the 
outskirts of Wittwe Rothler’s. The cot- 
tage was a little sheltered from the wind, 
the flowers had been taken in, and the 
shutters closed ; a great cherry-tree lay all 
across the garden, otherwise he could not 
see much damage. 

“She is better within,” he said, turning 
away with a longing sigh. 

And meanwhile Else, poor child, sat in 
the little hot cottage listening with terror 
to the roar of the wind, the splitting of 
the trees, and the awful echoes in the 
mountains which magnified it all. Her 
mother tossed restlessly to and fro, with 
the fever increased tenfold by the parch- 
ing heat, sometimes delirious, sometimes 

uiet, sometimes obstinately bent upon 

the fulfilment of some sick fancy. The 
only person they saw was Hans, and he 
was loud in his praises of Christian. 

“In such times one finds out who has 
the head,” he said admiringly; “it is 
Amrhein this and Amrhein that. It was 
he who dragged Maria Plater out of 
the way just in time when the chim- 
ney fell, and himself cut the great wal- 
nut that might have crushed the Lenz’ 
house.” 

“ Ah!” murmured Else, with a little un- 
controllable sigh. It seemed to her as if 
her solitude were growing more than she 
could bear; the other women were to- 
gether: Anna Lenz had Christian to care 
for, to watch over her, while she was sepa- 
rated from them all, terrified at her 
mother’s illness, at the whirl and rush of 
the tempest; without even the consolation 
of knowing that Hans’ occasional presence 
was the result of Christian’s guardianship 
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— Christian whom she had despised. The 
’ wind, which, during the afternoon, moder- 
ated at intervals, towards evening was 
again at its height: Hans looked in as it 
grew dusk to forbid fires, then she was left 
lonely to keep the long hours. Wittwe 
Rothler cried out for water peremptorily ; 


sometimes insisted upon Else doing some | 


unreasonable thing; now and then made 
the girl shudder by talking to her dead 
husband as if he were standing between 
them. The air was full of wails and 
shrieks; it seemed as thongh out of all 
space weird, melancholy voices were lifted 
up appealingly; distant growlings from 
the mountains answered the fierce swoop 
of the wind, clouds rushed wildly across 
the sky. And over all brooded the heavy, 
leaden oppression of the Fon. 

In the village the second night was not 
so confused as the first, for though the 
causes for alarm remained, the people had 
become a little used to them. Some of 
the women stayed composedly in their 
houses, a few even slept, overpowered by 
fatigue and the dry, stifling heat, but the 
greater part had taken refuge in the church, 
and had gathered their children there. 

“ How long will this last?” asked the 

riest of Thomas Stiirm, when the morning 


ight revealed a further work of destruc- 
tion. 

“ Only heaven knows,” answered Thom- 
as, “when even my old father has never 
seen such a Fon.” 

“There is little more mischief that it 
can do,” the Curé remarked, looking round 


at the chaos a little drearily. Then he re- 
covered himself, and added cheerfully, 
“That is ungrateful, since, by the mercy 
of heaven, we are all here.” 

“T, for one, shall be content if nothing 
worse comes,” said Christian, who had 
joined them. 

“ Worse ?” 

“TI am thinking of the stream. This 
wind will melt the snows.” 

The Curé was a brave man, but he 
looked at Christian for a moment with the 
trouble of a new horror in his eyes. 
Thomas broke in — “No fear. My father 
says the Fon melts too gently for that 
work, and he knows its ways better than 
any man in the valley. He was talking 
about it to Lenz just now,’ went on 
Thomas, who took his importance in the 
village very much from the background of 
old Wilhelm’s great age. 

“That is true,” Christian answered, 
“yet I cannot feel at rest about it.” 

“My father is sure to be right,” said 
Thomas obstinately. 
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Just then, his youngest child; a golden- 
haired, round-faced little girl, escaped from 
her mother, and came running to him, 
stretching out her little hands, half-crying, 
half-triumphant in her struggle with the 
hurricane. He lifted her in his arms, held 
her tight, and wrapped his coat round her. 
So the two remained. Her head against 
his breast, his arms clasping her. 

“Let us go and give a look at the 
stream,” said Christian. 

“TI must go to the church, where my 
flock want some words of comfort,” said 
the priest. 

The women followed him, climbing the 
little green knoll on which the church 
stood; the two men walked on slowly 
some twenty yards westward, until the 
could command a view of the little broo 
as it came tumbling down from stone to 
stone. They could see it through the 
storm-tossed branches of the trees, on its 
way from the heights far above where 
they stood, then it was hid fiom them 
again, reappearing just above Wittwe 
Rothler’s white cottage. There was a sub- 
stantial little bridge close to the men, 
where people used sometimes to stand and 
watch the clear water, with its glittering 
limpid depths. Now the little torrent 
flung itself passionately along, yellow and 
swollen, sweeping with it bits of wood, 
poor whipped branches caught from its 
banks. 

“Tt is no higher than I have seen it 
twenty times,” said Thomas, with a trium- 
pbant confidence in old Wilhelm’s experi- 
ence. Le had little Marie’s soft golden 
head pressed closely against him, and was 
holding her tenderly. 

“T believe it is all safe,” Christian said, 
turning away; and then with a sudden 
shout of horror, and a clutch at Thomas’s 
arm — “ Ah, dear heaven,” he cried, “ look 
—look! ” 

For from the height where, on peaceful 
summer days, they could see the little in- 
nocent stream dancing downwards, a vast 
body of yellow water was coming, leaping, 
raging, spreading over the rocks, hurling 
great trees before it, with a roar before 
which the Fén sank into insignificance. 
Swift and terrible this new enemy rushed 
upon the unconscious village; for a mo- 
ment its awful approach stunned Christian, 
then with a cry from the very depths of 
his heart he sprang to meet it —it was 
like a horrible nightmare: he ran, yet he 
did not seem to move, his arms were 
stretched out, “Else! heart’s beloved!” 
he cried in agony. There was the farm, he 
did not see it, he saw only the cottage 
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with its closed quiet windows. Quiet ? 
ah!—the roar was in his ears — upon 


him: he saw the walls rock, gape, fall — 
one moment, and the awful enemy had 
him in his grasp, and was whirling him 
along unconscious, inert. 


In the little dim church were the Curé 
and his small congregation, almost all the 
women, a number of children, and a few 
oldmen. The Curé, who had just entered, 
was kneeling in prayer, the women were 
huddled together in little groups; many 
had been there all night, others had now 
come in; one girl among these latter knelt 
a little apart, her face buried in her hands. 
Suddenly it seemed as if the noise and 
fury outside increased tenfold; with it 
came the rush of water, and a shrill, terri- 
ble shriek, piercing the dull roar and the 
hearts of the listeners. The women 
started from their knees to the door; the 
Curé, who was there as soon as they, was 
the first to open it, standing so as to keep 
back the eager, terrified group. But they 
saw. 

“ Ah, heaven,” cried out old Maria Plat- 
er, “ we are in the lake!” 

Some fell on their knees; others ,shriek- 
ing wildly, “ Fritz!” “Thomas!” “ Moth- 
er!” names at that moment dearer than 
life, tried to rush out into the flood. It 
was all the priest could do to hold the 
door against them, and to force it back 
and bolt it. For, in spite of the church 
standing on its little hill, the yellow turbid 
water was there at his feet, and, as the 
door opened, rushed in a little stream into 
the building. The women broke out into 
an agonized wail; Lisa Stiirm dragged 
herself on her knees to the Curé: “Let 
me go, let me go,” she sobbed; “I have 
Thomas out there,” and then, looking 
round her wildly, “Ah, and my little 
Marie too!” 

Yes, poor mother. With her head on 
her father’s breast. 

Then a young girl pressed up against 
him frantically. 

“TI must be let out,” she cried, desper- 
ately trying the lock. “I must, I must. 
IT am Else Rothler, and my poor mother is 
ill in her bed. I only came for one min- 


ute, because she would not rest unless I| 
| desolation, a floating waste of wood, trees, 


did. Ihear hercrying to me, ‘ Else, Else!’ 
Oh, your reverence, you were always good 
to me — let me out!” 
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of water was softly gurgling, he knelt 
down. 

“My children,” he said, in a voice of 
unutterable compassion, “there is One 
who once stilled the hungry waves into a 
great calm. Let us pray to Him.” 

What a prayer! But it calmed them, as 
he expected: those who had been frantic 
now only wept and moaned softly, Lisa 
Stiirm saying over and over again, under 
her breath, — “My little Marie! my little 
Marie!” 

It was like the vox humana after the 
storm, only this was a terrible heart-thril- 
ling voice, full of discords and carrying up 
of sad burdens. Nevertheless, it went up- 
wards, and so into the perfect harmony 
which can resolve it all. The Curé ven- 
tured to go into the vestry, and bring 
matting to lay under the door. Then he 
stationed two or three old men there, and 
himself went up into the tower to look out 
from its little windows. Over his head 
the wind had torn down the golden star 
which crowned the little quaint red spire, 
and made a gaping rent in the wood-work. 
Otherwise there was no great damage, 
nothing to prevent his going up and look- 
ing out. But the sight made him fall on 
his knees again. 

“Oh, my God!” he cried, clasping his 
hands, “ spare this poor people.” 

For it seemed to him as if it was all one 
sheet of water upon which he gazed — lake 
and land with no longer a boundary be- 
tween them. The Fon had suddenly 
moderated, as if its work were finished ; 
the hot sun shone overhead; the moun- 
tains, unmoved by the din and turmoil be- 
neath, lay with the majestic light of heav- 
en upon their faces; but here, in this little 
nest of homes, where but a short time ago 
it had seemed all sweet plentiful peace, 
what a contrast! No green meadows 
were left; here and there a little hillock 
just raised its crest above the yellow 
muddy waters; a few trees remained to 
show where orchards had smiled; half-a- 
dozen houses were, like the church itself, 
surrounded but not destroyed; every- 
where else were gaunt wooden ribs rising 
out of the water, solitary gables, posts, 
bits of roofs, perhaps a broken balcony 
hanging to the side; all round a terrible 


dead animals —what else? Everything 
was invested with a horrible nameless 


What could the poor priest do? The) dread. 


terrible pathos of these sad, beseeching 
voices pierced his heart like a knife. 
did the best he could. There, by the 
door, under which the little yellow stream 


The flood was not rising. It came 


He | towards them in waves, and was at least 


ten feet deep below the church; but, 
whether a large outlet had been forced 
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into the lake, or from some other reason, 
it did not appear to grow higher. » 

“Tf only I could get out!” sighed the 
Curé. 

Then he strained his eyes again to dis- 
cover some living creature, and suddenly 
heard Else’s voice behind him, — “I see 
men working behind the Stiirms’ house,” 
she cried, sharply. 

It was true. The distance was too 

eat to distinguish clearly, but there were 
gures in the water, hammering as it 
seemed with great mattocks. This little 
reaction of human life in the midst of all 
the-desolation brought the Curé his first 
touch of warm hope; he began to think 
of the individual claims which horror had 
swallowed up. Action was the best medi- 
cine for such poor smitten souls. 

“Do not let us despair, my child,” he 
said. “We see with our own eyes that 
some are spared to us; the lake will be- 
come quiet now the Fén moderates itself, 
and help will be sent. Let us go down to 
those poor women and cheer them.” 

“But my mother was in her bed,” Else 
answered, with a bitter cry, which wrung 
his heart. 

She did not resist, however, but followed 
him down the little dark worn staircase. 
The Curé went from group to group, com- 
forting, praying, hoping for these poor 
desolate women, whose husbands and sons 
were somewhere out in that frightful 
waste of waters. They arranged chairs, 
cushions, what they could, so as to form 
rude couches for any who might by-and- 
by be brought there. This gave occupa- 
tion for a time; then the children became 
hungry and cried, and some of the mothers 
forgot their trouble in soothing them. 
Generally one or two of the old men were 
up in the tower, climbing the steps pain- 
fully, and straining their Fens dim eyes 
over the muddy waters. It was like the 
ark, as one said, only they had not their 
dove to let fly. Nevertheless, they were 
not without their little messages of hope ; 
‘fluttering things hung from the windows 
of the few remaining houses; the waves 
of the lake, though they still heaved and 
sobbed after their passionate outbreak, 
and were lifted high above their usual 
level, gradually subsided into more peace- 
ful movement; the sun shone as though 
there were no sorrow in the world. This 
time it was the Curé who had to restrain 
himself. 

“TI can swim,” he said, flingin open the 
door, from which the waters mj just sunk 
a little. There they stood in the full 


warm sunlight, the women al] pressing, 
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sobbing, waving, and calling at once. 
They were on the hill of deliverance ; 
but, alas, deliverance too often means sep- 
aration. “I can swim,” said the priest. 
“T believe I could reach that house.” 

Then one of the old men cried out to 
them from the tower-windows, in a feeble. 
cracked voice of exultation—“A boat is 
coming! We see it.” 

Despair changed to excitement, and the 
women clung about the Curé, asking him 
whether he did not indeed believe their 
husbands to be among the group whom 
they had seen at work. One or two asked 
no questions — they were too sick at heart. 
Else was of the number. Her mother was 
dead ; in all human probability, Christian 
too. What was left to her—to her who 
but a few days before had been so rich in 
affection that she had thrown it from her ? 
She could not cry ; she longed for the lux- 
ury of such tears as those of Anna Lenz, 
who wept more freely than any one. She 
could not even watch the boat on which so 
many hopes centred, and of which every 
movement was proclaimed by eager 
women. 

“Tt draws nearer!” 

“Ah, dear heaven! how slowly they 
row.” 

“ Think of the current.” 

“Where can they land? There is no 
land. — Fritz, my Fritz!” 

The despairing cry rang across the 
water, the other women looked at this one 
almost reproachfully — were not their dear 
ones there as well? She cried her son’s 
name again and again until she sank down 
exhausted, and the Curé lifting her in his 
strong arms carried her into the church. 
When he came back the boat was out of 
sight; breathless silence reigned; the 
boatmen were evidently trying to effect 
a landing above the poor submerged vil- 
lage, higher up than the church, so that 
the first assurance they had of their suc- 
cess was seeing them after what appeared 
an endless waiting, row slowly by over 
what, but a few hours before, had been a 
smiling land of flowers. Noticing the fig- 
ures at the church-door, they shouted — 

“ Are you all well there?” 

“All well,” answered the Curé; “for 
the love of heaven lose no time.” 

But there were hindrances to their 

rogress, the hindrances of overthrown 

ouses, of great floating things beating 
about helplessly, of drifting poles, lumber- 
ing chests; here and there great boughs 
sticking up in the mud, with smaller dé- 
bris entangled among them; broken 
crockery, bedding, sometimes a bundle of 
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clothes, round which they rowed curiously, 
touching it with the oars to make sure 
it was what it seeemed and no more. As 
they wert further, ruined walls and gables 
hid them now and then from view; pres- 
ently they were altogether lost: only a 
hoarse cry came faintly across the water, 
whether of welcome or of horror no one 
knew. Some of the wives became almost 
frantic with excitement, others broke into 
piteous moaning; it appeared afterwards 
to the Curé as if that time of waiting had 
been the worst of all. But when the mo- 
ment he dreaded for them arrived, and 
the boat was seen making its way towards 
the church — heavily laden —there was a 
reaction. The women clutched each oth- 
er’s dresses and were silent. Old Wil- 
helm Stiirm, who had come out into the 
sunshine and lit his pipe, held his daughter- 
in-law’s*hand in his, and patted it feebly, 
while he smoked. Else was inside in the 
little dark church, with the poor mother 
whom the priest had carried there. 

So the boat came on—slowly. Some 
one stood up in it and waved, and a 
woman fell down on her knees in the 
water. “It is Walther, my Walther!” 


she cried, sobbing and laughing at once. 


“I see Fritz Plater,” said another. 
“Frau Plater, your Fritz is come,” she 
called back into the church, without taking 
her eyes from the boat. 

Lisa Stiirm said humbly, with a quiver 
in her voice which went to the Curé’s 
heart: “Will your reverence be good 
enough to tell me the moment you see 
our little Marie. My eyes are not what 
they were, and the child is such a little 
thing,” and then she broke off and looked 
at him wistfully. 

“Thomas is not there,” said old Wil- 
helm, shading his eyes with his hand, and 
shaking his head. 

“I think he would not come in the first 
boat,” she answered in the same pleading 
tone; “but the child —she is so little.” 

The priest took her hand, greatly 
touched. “Lisa,” he said, very quietly, 
“sometimes our Father takes His little 
children from our arms into His.” 

For he had seen that little Marie was 
not in the boat. 

The boat rowed up; women rushed into 
the water and dragged it in with cries of 
joy: Who were there? Karl, Franz, 

Valther, Fritz Plater, Heinrich Lenz, the 
innkeeper, with his shoulder dislocated, 
two women, and two dark figures lying 
at the bottom of the boat. All the men 
were more or less hurt; all looked solemn 
and awe-stricken. In the midst of a tor- 
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‘rent of questionings they kissed their 
wives or mothers without any outbreak 
of joy. Heinrich Lenz, who had not 
known certainly that his family were 
safe, tottered with them into the church; 
the Curé and the others went to lift out 
the dark figures, 

“Jammed in some woodwor 
Franz, briefly. 

Johann Schmitt was taken out first — 
white, motionless, with sodden clothes. 
His wife was away at the Sennen Alps. 

“ He is dead,” some one said, in a hushed 
voice, and no person contradicted it; but 
they carried their sad burden into the 
church, and the priest directed them how 
to use certain simple remedies. As he 
went back to the boat he met the second 
little procession — the second heavy, silent 
burden, more ghastly than the last, from a 
deep, cruel cut across the head. 

“Who is it?” asked the prest, who 
could not recognize the face. 

“Christian Amrhein,” said Fritz, to 
whom his mother was clinging rapturously. 

And then the Curé saw tiat Else was 
at the head. She had run out from the 
church and was in the boat before any one 
could stop her, kissing the white stained 
face in passionate silence, and as she would 
let no one take her place, the men had 
passed a coat under his shoulders, and 
carried him so, Else holding his head. 
They all loved Christian and were very 
tender with him, but they shook their 
heads in answer to the Curé’s questioning 
look. When they laid him down gently, 
a whisper went round, and the good priest 
tried to draw the girl away, but she lifted 
her head and looked at them all reso- 
lutely. 

“He is not dead,” she said. “My 
mother is dead, I know, but God has given 
me back Christian.” 

Was it so, indeed ? 

They cut his hair and bound up the 
gaping wound. The Curé made a fire at 
which to dry the men’s wet clothes, and 
then, while the boat was gone to fetch 
another load, there came a trying time of 
inaction. Never before had the little 
homely church, standing on its green knoll 
overlooking the lake, sheltered such 
strange groups. The villagers came up 
there to pray, to bring their babies, or 
their dead —their joys or their sorrows 
of every-day life; but now there was a 
restless expectation, low sobs and mur- 
murs of pain went up; the shadow of a 
great tragedy brooded over the place. 
Outside it was no less strange, the Curé 
thought. The yellow flood poured over 


” 


said 
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into the lake below, the sun smiled upon 
the calm, upturned faces of the mountains, 
upon the ruined houses, upon the little 
graves just beginning to show themselves 
above the water. Most of the women had 
been assured of the safety of their dear 
ones, and sat outside the church in the 
warm glow, talking with the others who 
had escaped, eating the food which these 
had brought, as yet too glad and thankful 
to be much cast down with thinking of 
their losses. 

“It is a good thing it should have come 
now, when the cattle are all at the pas- 
tures,” said Frau Plater. 

“ There will be -a subscription for us in 
the town,” said another. . 

“ Heinrich will be the worst loser of all,” 
grumbled old Gretchen Lenz. “ He had 
fitted up a beautiful salon in the inn; 
there would have been visitors this year. 
The chairs cost so much ' 

So they talked on with the rebound that 
sometimes seems heartless in these simple 
natures; which, after all, perhaps only 
speak without the disguise in which we 
veil our thoughts. They had returned to 
chatter and sunshine ; those whose hearts 
were still heavy kept in the church, near 
the two still figures, one as motionless as 
the other. Lisa Stiirm knelt by poor 
friendless Johann. “Why does not the 
doctor come?” Else asked once, looking 
up as if she had forgotten. 

When the boat returned, there were 
more joyful greetings, more questions of 
sick anguish, more talk about what had 
or had not been saved. Wittwe Rothler’s 
cottage was gone, some one said — swept 
away utterly. So far as they could tell, 
four men were missing, Thomas Stiirm 
among them; then there was little Marie, 
and Else’s mother, and the two lying 
within the church; and, when the heavy 
tale was told, it was, after all, only a won- 
der that so many had been saved from 
that terrible death. The men gathered 
round the priest, and went in and knelt 
down reverently to offer their simple 
thanksgiving; afterwards he spoke of the 
others whose fate was as yet uncertain, 
and many of the women, who had been 
most full of joy, broke into sobbing again, 
looking round on Else, on whose fair hair 
the sun was shining, as she knelt by Chris- 
tian. She was unconscious alike of their 

ity and their forgetfulness, unconscious, 
f think, of the Curé’s prayers; her eyes 
never raised themselves from that white, 
unmoved face, even when Frau Plater put 
her kind heavy hand on her shoulder and 
tried to draw her away. 
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Not long after there was a stir at the 
door. Other boats appeared on the lake 
as the storm subsided, and the news of 
the disaster which had overwhelmed the 
little village began to spread. Some of 
them rowed about outside, trying to pick 
up those portions of the universal wreck 
which had been swept into the lake. They 
came laden with odd jumbles of things — 
pathetically inappropriate ; but one at last 
dragged in a heavier burden, with which 
they rowed directly to the church. This 
it was which caused the stir, this Some- 
thing — reverently covered, solemply lifted 
out, brought into the church, with the 
Curé walking before it. Lisa Stiirm rose 
from her knees, and went to meet it, put- 
ting out her hand, and trembling vi- 
olently. Some one tried to stop her. 

“Take off the cloth,” she said, in a 
hoarse, strained voice. “That is6Thomas.” 

At a sign from the priest, the men 
obeyed. Her instinct was true —there, 
calm and still, lay her husband, and there, 
too, clasped tight to his breast, lay little 
golden-haired Marie. That embrace had 
never been broken; his arms \ ere round 
her, the fair little head pillowed against 
him, when quick, sudden death came leap- 
ing down and riveted it. There was some- 
thing so tender, so peaceful, so holy in the 
attitude, in the faces, that it hushed all 
mourning; the wail died away on the 
mother’s lips, the priest crossed himself, 
and knelt down beside these still, passion- 
less figures; Lisa glanced at him, trem- 
bled, bent down and kissed each face — 
husband and child—covered the faces, 
and knelt down also. Death is a very 
beautiful angel sometimes. 

About an hour afterwards one of the 
boats came back with a doctor. There 
were a great many trifling hurts, such as 
cuts and bruises, and Heinrich Lenz suf- 
fered more seriously; but first of all the 
women who were watching brought him 
where Johann and Christian lay a little 
apart from each other. They knew that 
Johann was gone beyond the reach of all 
skill, only his wife was away, and it 
seemed more fitting to these simple folk 
that the doctor should say in plain words 
that no more could be done by any of 
them. And then he turned to where Else 


still kept her faithful watch, with the yel- 
low sunlight shining upon her hair, her 
hand under the dear head, her eyes upon 
those closed eyes that had looked so sadly 
at her when last she met their. gaze. 


Would they ever open again? Was it 
life or death that was veiled by this long 
unconsciousness ? . 
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“He is alive —that is all,” said the| would like to leave it with a pleasant 


young doctor, gravely. He gave them 
rapid directions, and went off to Heinrich 
Lenz, promising to return immediately. 
After all he could not do much, and the 
women looked at little Else, poor child, 
and shook their heads as the minutes came 
and went, and brought no change. The 
waters subsided fast, men were wading 
about, their wives begged to be taken in 
the boats to see the ruins from which they 
were pulling up such poor sodden muddy 
treasures. Kecodbe, too, they managed 
to carry Heinrich Lenz to one of the 
standing houses, and so no one was left in 
the quiet church except the silent dead 
with their watchers, and the one who yet 
lingered on the border-land, silent as they. 
Silent — yes — but the border-land was 
not passed — there came a slight fluttering 
movement, a gasp; the doctor, who was 
rofoundly interested in these two, was at 
his head in a moment — another painful 
breath, then the wondering eyes opened 
and fixed themselves on Else, wandered 
away, returned; the lips parted: “ Heart’s 
beloved,” breathed Christian in the faint- 
est, feeblest sigh: her arms were around 
him, and the doctor, half scolding, half 
laughing, became peremptory at once. 


There is so much sorrow in the world, 
and yet, thank heaven, so much happiness ! 
Now that my little story is at an end, one 





bright glow resting upon it, and to say and 
think no more about the tragedies. After 
the crash of the storm, the beautiful vox 
humana. making its perfect music. But 
life will not let us do so; here, as always, 
we must turn away and leave weeping 
and smiling, sunshine and shade. For this 
one’s husband was saved, and that one’s 
taken from her; Else’s lover was given 
back, but her mother slept under the blue- 
green water; Lisa Stiirm’s other children 
played at her side, but her little Marie’s 
golden head lay quiet upon her father’s 
breast ; the village was full of sad ruin, of 
great cracks and holes and depths scooped 
out, huge stones and rocks brought down 
by the flood, sheets of yellow mud, and 
trees overthrown, and yet — the warm sun 
shone down healingly, green things began 
to shoot with strange quick life, every- 
where was the work of repair and renova- 
tion. Nay, in places it seemed as if the 
very scars had revealed a new beauty, the 
delicacy of veined stone, the loveliness of 
flowers clothing them. Does this seem in- 
sufficient? Do we ask for more? Is the 
story incomplete ? Ah, yes—like other 
stories, like other longings. For the com- 
pletion is not here: time is not eternity, 
earth is not heaven; although sometimes 
there comes a waft of sweetness inexpres- 
_ from the land which is not very far 
) 












AvBER was buried one scarcely knows how or 
where: at one time it was reported that his body 
had been lost. In any case he was buried not 
only without appropriate honours, but without 
any funeral ceremony whatsoever, and a com- 
mission has just been formed in Paris for ar- 
ranging a mortuary service in memory of the 
great composer. The commission, consisting of 
members of the musical section of the Institute, 
the presidents of various literary and artistic 
societies, the managers and orchestral con- 
ductors of the chief musical theatres, and several 
members of the family, met for the first time at 
the Conservatoire, when it was decided that the 
service should be performed with “all possible 
mp,’’ and that the members of the Société 
es Concerts and the artistes of the principal 
musical theatres should be invited to take part 
in it. A sub-commission was at the same time 
appointed, and charged with the duty of ** select- 
ing the work to be performed, and the pieces 
by Auber that might be introduced into it.’’ 
Perhaps the fittest work for the occasion would 
be the mass composed by Auber himself, of 





which the Prayer in ‘* Masaniello ”’ originally 
formed part. At all events none but Auber’s 
music ought to be heard; and there could be no 
difficulty in selecting from his operas — so nu- 
merous and of so varied a character — a suffi- 
cient number of suitable pieces. The service 
will be celebrated on the 15th inst. 
Pall Mall. 


THosE persons who hold to the old faith that 
poets and prophets are synonymous, may find 
some interest in the following lines from Mrs, 
Browning’s ‘‘ Aurora Leigh.”” The poet feared 
for the future of her French ‘* Coesar ”’: 

—— this Cesar represertts, not reigns 

And is no despot, though twice absolute 

This Head has all the people for a heart; 

This _— is lined with the democracy,— 

Now let him see to it! fora rent within 

Would leave irreparable rags without. 
Atheneum, 








THE PREMIER AND THE COMMONS. 


From The Spectator. 
THE PREMIER AND THE COMMONS. 


ENGLISHMEN are never conciliated by 
persistent unfairness, and if the Tories 
wish to re-establish what they think the 
waning popularity of the Premier, they 
will continue their daily attacks upon his 
conduct of public business. Mr. Gladstone 
is scarcely treated as a gentleman or an 
accredited member of the House. Not to 
speak of interruptions such as are rarely 
offered to a Minister of State, interrup- 
tions which occasionally assume a charac- 
ter of insolence, he cannot open his mouth 
without his words being misrepresented. 
If, after smarting for hours under speeches 
intended to kill time, he rises to make a 
remonstrance, he is said to be dictating to 
private members. If he calls on his party 
to meet a policy of mere delay by persist- 
ent silence, he is told that he is issuing 
orders to a “mechanical majority.” If he 
grows fierce, as sensitive men do when im- 
peded by sheer thick-headedness, he is de- 
rided for lacking the indifference of his 
predecessor Gallio. If he utters the mild- 
est rebuke he is charged with hectoring, 
while the coolest and most statesmanlike 
of political predictions is declared to be a 
mere threat, a rod shown by a pedagogue 
too often to his mutinous school-boys. It 
is altogether too bad. The task of govern- 
ing England, with all her opinions and 
most of her institutions in a state of transi- 
tion, is not so pleasant a one that it should 
be made harder by a system of insult 
which to a man with any sensitiveness — 
and no utterly thick-skinned man can be a 
great orator — must make the most neces- 
sary work of his profession unendurably 
painful, and place him in that attitude of 
perpetual self-defence which of all moods 
is the one most fatal to calm reflection. 
Mr. Gladstone’s warning to the House of 
Commons on Tuesday was no menace at 
all, but a forcible statement of an appre- 
hension entertained by observers who 
have as little need as desire to bully the 
House of Commons. The Tories who 
hope by delaying the Ballot Bill to enable 
the Lords to say they have not time to 
consider it had been talking for hours 
against time, and defying the rules of the 
House by discursive abuse of measures 
not before it, when the Premier said :— 
“ The motion that the Chairman do leave 
the chair may, I believe, be made at any 
time; it may be made any number of 
times; on that motion, as we have seen, 
the Act of Union and the future of the 
Church of Iréland may be discussed ; and 
not only so, but for all I know, when I sit 
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down, which I shall do very soon, the no- 
ble lord may rise again, may deliver an- 
other speech a couple of hours long, and 
may state, what is undoubtedly true, that 
by the speech he has just made he has not 
lost his privilege or his right to resume his 
activity in debate. These things are to 
me very serious, because I plainly see in 
the first instance that the privileges and 
| powers of this House have been strained 
{during the present Session to a degree 
altogether without example, and that if 
the same conduct is persevered in, either 
the House must renounce its duties or it 
will be compelled to do that which I should 
consider a serious though a lesser evil, — 
namely, reconsider its rules.” That is a 
prediction, not a threat, and a prediction 
couched in words that so far from being 
exaggerated scarcely rise to the serious- 
ness of the occasion. It is infinitely more 
than the House of Commons, it is the fu- 
ture of the United Kingdom which is in- 
volved in this matter. There is in this 
country but one great political institution 
left alive, and that is apparently endeav- 
ouring to commit suicide by asphyxia. 
The Throne as a political power is dead; 
the Lords are dying; and if the House of 
Commons loses the respect of the country, 
there will be nothing left. Every sign 
seems to show that it is fast losing it. 
From every part of the Empire comes 
up fierce complaint that the House of 
Commons attempts to do everything, will 
do nothing, and will suffer nobody else to 
act. Ireland isin such a rage at the dead- 
lock of her private-bill legislation that 
schemes are seriously considered for trans- 
ferring that portion at least of Irish busi- 
ness back to Dublin. We ourselves de- 
scribed the irritation in Scotland at the 
impossibility of making way for the 
Scotch Education Bill. The English are 
waiting in no pleasant mood for at least a 
dozen reforms, not one of which can be so 
much as attempted. The country, weary 
of the long talk, almost ceases to expect 
anything from Parliament, and concerns 
itself so little in its proceedings that the 
newspapers find anything more interesting 
to their readers than accurate Parliament- 
aryreports. The speeches in the Commons 
are reduced to a summary which often 
makes them unintelligible, while one-half 
of all that occurs in the Lords is not re- © 
ported at all. The threat of resistance to 
measures, forcible resistance, as, for exam- 
ple, to parts of Mr. Bruce’s Licensing Bill, 
is frequently heard, and to all appearance 
creates no irritation, while in one-third of 
the empire county after county sends up a 
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representative who tells the Commons that 
the one passionate desire of his country- 
men is to be rid of them. The feeling that 
the House is filled by men who belong in- 
tellectually to an inferior class is diffusing 
itself among the cultivated, till the House 
begins in many circles to be spoken of as 
the House of Representatives is in America, 
as a vestry to which ill-fortune confides a 
great deal too much power. It is while 
all these symptoms are in the air that the 
House of Commons — we say the House, 
for both parties are guilty, though not in 
equal degrees —increases not only the 
public irritation, but the public contempt, 
and the statesman’s doubt whether the 
House, like the Crown and the Peers, has 
not survived its vigorous time, by nullify- 
ing its own functions, through a refusal 
either to accept or reject the measures the 
Premier has proposed. Mr. Gladstone is 
to be chattered out of power. 

We say the Premier, because it is by 
concentrating all blame on him that Mr. 
Disraeli and the Tories and the plutocracy 
and the Pall Mull Gazette endeavour to 
shift the blame from the shoulders of the 
House of Commons. It is not his fault at 


all that he is condemned to legislate for 
constituencies who approve his measures 


through representatives who for caste 
reasons disapprove them; to cheapen 
elections, for instance, through men who 
see in the dearness of elections their own 
protection, or to popularize the Army 
through men who think a popular army 
ungentilemanly; but we will, for the mo- 
ment, assume that they are right, and then 
let us see how we stand. The country 
persists in instructing its representatives 
to elect » Cabinet which, owing specially 
to the failures of its head,—a man, re- 
member, who was ind'cated by the electors 
as its head—is incompetent to prepare 
reasonable measures, or to make its meas- 
ures acceptable, or to keep the House of 
Commons from becoming a noisy and 
powerless debating club. Surely that 
statement, if true, amounts to the most 
direct denial of the possibility of Parlia- 
mentary Government. The electorate will 
have Mr. Gladstone as Premier. If the 
House doubts that, why does it not turn 
him out? Certainly it is not for love of 
him, for a more sulkily mutinous House 
never obeyed a leader. Then, if the elec- 
torate will have Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Gladstone will not or cannot suit himself 
to the House, and the House will not or 
cannot suit itself to him, but prefers weeks 
of unutterable boredom to progress in any 
direction, Parliamentary government be- 
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comes as an instrument of power impos- 
sible. The steam wants one thing and the 
cogwheels another, and so the machine is 
useless. If the electors cannot elect the 
right members, and the members cannot 
elect the right Cabinet: if majorities out- 
side, however distinct, give Members’ 
opinions no colour, and majorities inside, 
however distinct, lead to no conclusion, 
election as a scheme for securing an Ex- 
ecutive Government has, clearly failed. 
On the other hand, if the constituencies 
are at once so blind and so absolute that 
their representatives can neither forward 
their wishes nor venture to repudiate their 
wishes, then election as a scheme for pro- 
ducing a legislative machinery has also 
failed, and a good deal more than the rules 
of the House must be very stringently re- 
vised. It is to some unknown alteration 
of the Constitution that we must come if 
Mr. Disraeli and the critics are right, and 
Mr. Gladstone wrong; for by no conceiv- 
able process can we, under our system, 
prevent the electors from fixing their af- 
fections on the precise man under whose 
supervision the machine, as they say, will 
not work. 

With Mr. Gladstone, we believe that the 
House itself is in fault, and in fault because 
it has abandoned the sound conservative 
practice of regarding a vote, however ob- 
tained, as final. The critics say we must 
look to the cause of votes, institute an 
analysis of pressures, add so much for 
fear of the mob, and take away so much 
for asulky adherence to a hustings’ pledge, 
but what sort of new doctrine is that? 
Since when has it been the custom in 
England to consider a majority a minor- 
ity because some of those who composed 
the former voted in hope of place, or some 
more to defeat the opposite side, or some 
more because of their pledges? Is the House 
to vote by ballot like the country ? Govern- 
ment by public meeting is difficult enouch 
at any time, but if the vote of the majority 
is to be taken as unreal because it is ap- 
proved by people outside, and every deci- 
sion is to be re-opened to see the thought 
inside it, and every proposal after accept- 
ance i3 to be re-discussed to learn what 
acceptance meant, and every vote to be 
rejected if he who gave it has in giving it 
surrendered a prejudice, and all on the 
platform are to be taunted with seeking 
the things they are trying to preveut, 
and all below the platform are to be told 
they are supporting their chiefs in the 
hope of their overthrow, Parliamentary 
Government will cease to be on its trial, 
for it will be sentenced by public scorn. 
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There is ncbody to govern but the House.' the Republican party to which he belongs, 


An anarchical House cannot govern. And 
the stupid rich who swarm on the benches , 
are fast reducing the House to anarchy. 


From The Saturday Review. 
GAMBETTA, 


THE reappearance of M. Gambetta on 
the scene of French politics is perhaps the | 
most significant event of the day in! 
France. He disappeared from the theatre 
in which he had played so great a part| 
when he found that an enforced peace was 
all the result attained by his passionate 
efforts to retrieve the honour and the 
fortunesof his country. For four months 
he has hid in obscurity, and during the 
greater part of that timc he has not even 
been in France. Suddenly he announces | 
that he is coming back, and is going to 
stand for Paris. Nobody appears to have 
invited him or to want him. M. Thiers is 
half afraid, half ashamed of him, as the 
head of those rabid maniacs who made 
France go on fighting after all hope of 
prosperous fighting was over. The Le- 
gitimists and Bonapartists detest him. 
Even the Republicans thought him danger- 
ous. Still he came; he issued a manifes- 
to at Bordeaux, and within a day or two 
he was elected not only at Paris but in at 
least two other constituencies. There 
might be nothing in this. France would 
be indeed a poor country, forgetful of stir- 
ring memories and ungrateful to those 
who believed in her most, if there were no 
constituencies which M. Gambetta could 
address successfully. He might have 
shown himself nothing more than a de- 
cayed national hero, an actor whose part 
was played out, a second and milder edi- 
tion of Lamartine. But, as it happens, he 
has come forward in a new character. His 
Bordeaux manifesto is the most important 
political utterance addressed to France for 
many along day. He has got something 
to say that is most thoroughly worth the 
consideration of France. He has a dis- 
tinct programme of thought and action by 
which he intends to abide; and if he can 
but show in action the sagacity, the fore- 
sight, and moderation which he has dis- 

layed in the theoretical enunciation of 
his views and aims, there is no doubt but 





that he will play a great part in the his- 
tory of France during the next few years. 

M. Gambetta’s object in addressing his 
hearers at Bordeaux was to determine ac- 
curately the position of that section of 





to fix its programme, and to elucidate the 
relations it should hold towards the other 
chief parties now prominent in France. 
The first step he has taken is to clear 
away the mists that overhang the past. 
He has no reticency or mock modesty on 
this head. France has, he avows, been 
beaten because of its physical and moral 
inferiority to Germany. It is cheering to 
him to be able to attribute a great part of 
the evil to the pernicious influence of the 
Empire. But still true facts remain true. 
France is humbled to the dust because it 
has bowed the knee to false gods; be- 
cause it has grovelled at the feet ofa mil- 
itary adventurer; because it is eaten u 

with an absurd vanity and be-clouded with 
a dense ignorance. What, he asks him- 
self, are the remedies for such a state of 
things? First of all, France must bear to 
have the truth told it. The plebiscite of 
May 1870 was a most mischievous ratifica- 
tion of a corrupt Government. But still 
there is no use in denying that France, in 
the May of last year, freely and fully gave 
the ratification of a popular vote to this 
Government. But why did it do this? 
Simply because most Frenchmen are so 
densely ignorant. Rural France knows 
nothing, understands nothing, learns noth- 
ing. The one aim of the real Republican 
party must be, according to M. Gambetta, 
to combat and dispel this ignorance. Two- 
thirds of his speech at Bordeaux were di- 
rected to an examination of the causes and 
consequences of this ignorance and of the 
means of removing it. The peasants do 
not appreciate the Revolution. Why? 
Because in their hopeless ignorance they 
do not understand that the Revolution is 
the beginning of everything good, whether 
for them or for others. They are shy of 
the Republic? Why? Because they 
have never been taught, poor creatures! 
that the Republic is the embodiment and 
perfect realization of all that is good. The 
artisans are not much wiser, and so the 
Commune fell into those crimes and ex- 
cesses which M. Gambetta has the prudent 
courage to deplore. He was not very 
hard on the Communists, and it was not 
to be expected that he should be, as it is 
presumably through their votes that his 
seat for Paris has been won. He speaks 
of them as of lambs that have gone astray 
for lack of a shepherd. He and his friends 
are now going to tend them, and lead 
them through green pastures. He will 
see, so far as in him lies, that the Repub- 
lic is maintained, ard that the Republic 
does its duty by them. This duty is to 
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ensure that they shall be educated. And 
the education of French peasants and arti- 
sans at which M. Gambetta aims is two- 
fold. They are, in the first place, to have 
all the advantages which the high place 
of France in the world of science ought to 
give them. Physical truths are for them 
to be the initiation into political truths. 
And then they are to have a military edu- 
cation. Every Frenchman is to be taught 
to fight for his country, and no one is to 
be held worthy of participating in the 
high function of helping to govern France 
who has not proved his willingness and 
ability to fight for her, as well as his ap- 
prehension of a certain amount of scien- 
tific truths. All lesser views are for the 
moment to be thrown into the back- 
enge Decentralization, as M. Gam- 

etta said, is an excellent thing, but, he 
had not time to dwell on it. He has only 
one goal before him, one dream that 
haunts him, and that is the rescuing of 
France from its dense ignorance. Some 
day or other Frenchmen may be fit to 
think of winning back Alsace and Lor- 
raine. But for the present they must not 
heed matters that are too great for them. 


their minds is the consideration how, 
the acquirement of the rudiments of sci- 
ence and of the habits of drill, they may 
make themselves worthy to be citizens of a 
French Republic. 

All this was spoken with an earnestness 
and force which inspired the conviction 
that the speaker only spoke after having 
thoroughly thought over what he was say- 
ing. Perhaps it was not very original to 
say that French peasants and artizans are 
densely ignorant ; and it is at least in ac- 
cordance with views prevalent among a 
large number of French politicians that M. 
Gambetta should have pronounced in fa- 
vour of connecting popular education 
with the teaching of physical science and 
with military training. What is really 
remarkable is that the clearness and fer- 
vour with which he has grasped these doc- 
trines should have enabled him to mark 
out a clear, consistent, and practical course 
for the party he claims to lead. He finds 
the Republic established. He finds it pos- 
sessed of the power of borrowing milliards, 
and of = ressing a revolt which, as he 
says, wou a have upset ten monarchies. 
A Republican Government, and, what is 
more, a strong Republican Government, 
is in existence, and with such a Govern- 
ment he can co-operate. He and his 
friends will be in the Opposition, but it 
will not be an opposition such as they 


The only thought that should now — 
y 
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offered to the Empire. Then their only 
end was to destroy something that was 
positively and wholly bad. Now their ob- 
ject is to preserve und to guide toa better 
and larger end, something that is good in 
itself. M. Gambetta offers himself as’ the 
friend— the stern, strong-minded, but 
affectionate friend —of M. Thiers. The 
Republic exists, and M. Thiers presides 
over it, and M. Gambetta will watch over 
the Republic and M. Thiers. It is true 
that parties exist in France and in the 
French Assembly the aims and beliefs of 
which are incompatible with the mainte- 
nance of a Republic. The Legitimists and 
the Imperialists are undoubtedly not to be 
coaxed into being good Repulicans. But 
what is the line which Republicans ought 
to adopt towards them? It is to dispel 
the ignorance on which the hostile parties 
habitually trade. The peasants are to be 
taught that the Legitimists would gladly 
restore primogeniture, and they are to be 
cured of the nonsensical belief, now so 
Jargely affecting them, that the First Napo- 
leon was the incarnation of the glorious 
Revolution, the author of the subdivision 
of land, and the creator of the Code which 
unhappily bears his name. They will then 
see that it was the Republic that originally 
gave them all they most cherish, as it is 
the Republic that can alone now give them 
that wide and vigorous system of educa- 
tion for the lack of which they have so 
long been deprived of the golden fruits 
which the Republic bears in its bosom. 
But it is a great proof of his good sense 
that M. Gambetta takes care to nip in the 
bud the natural hope his admirers might 
entertain, that they are themselves des- 
tined to have the actual conduct of affairs 
in France. It is, he points out, quite as 
great an aim to work indirectly through 
others as directly by oneself. There will, 
he foresees, be a great many half-hearted 
Republicans in any Assembly that in the 
next few years France is likely to elect. 
The great thing is to be staunch in oppo- 
sition to bad principles, but to be very th 
dulgent and conciliatory towards mistaken 
men. If Legitimists and Imperialists can 
be got to serve the Republic, every occa- 
sion, he thinks, should be used of employ- 
ing their services. All that true Republi- 
cans should think of is not their personal 
glory or the sweets of power, but the ad- 
vancement of education. The rate of 
progress will, he knows, be slow, and the 
disappointments many; but true Republi- 
cans must learn to be quite content if only 
they can see Frenchmen learning every 
day to be wiser men and better soldiers. 
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Thus M. Gambetta will take his seat in 
the Assembly not as a fierce partisan, or 
as an impracticable, irreconcilable adven- 
turer, but as the patient, watchful guardian 
of great interests. That he will encounter 
the most bitter opposition it is needless to 
say. No programme could possibly be 
more distasteful to the clergy than that 
which he lays down. Scientific education 
and military training are not among the 
things blessed by the Syllabus. French- 
men, as a rule, are very obstinate and very 
timid, and their old hatred of Republican- 
ism will not easily pass away. But at any 
rate M. Gambetta has carved out for him- 
self and those whom he leads a policy 
which appeals loudly to the imagination 
and the conscience of many of his coun- 
trymen, and which must inspire respect 
even in those who may be ‘ready to de- 
nounce it as Utopian, visionary, or ill- 
founded. He comes into the Assembly as 
a new power, not readily to be put down 
or ignored; and if he has but the requi- 
site tact and prudence and command over 
his more bitter and enthusiastic followers, 
he can scarcely fail to leave his impress on 
the Government he aids, or on the Assem- 
bly which cannot escape from the consid- 
eration of the aims which he pledges 
himself, if possible, to attain. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
GAMBETTA, 


Tne importance of M. Gambetta’s re- 
turn to parliamentary life has not been 
lessened by the undisguised alarm and 
dissatisfaction which it has excited in 
many quarters. A good deal of this alarm 
seems to be founded on a mistaken con- 
ception of M. Gambetta’s character and 
position. The theory of many English- 
men and of some Frenchmen is that he is 
simply a Communist in sheep’s clothing. 
“ As red as it is safe to be in these times,” 
an “International candidate,” these and 
the like are the descriptions given of him 
by English correspondents, and even the 
well-informed “Parisian correspondent” 
of the Times says that, though he “has 
just loudly repudiated his friends of the 

ommune, he is nevertheless connected 
with them by his small liking for the ex- 
pression of the national wish.” This last 
charge implies a strange inability to make 
due allowance for circumstances. It is 
true that M. Gambetta continued the war 
without convoking a National Assembly to 
sanction his policy. But in a crisis so ex- 
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ceptional as that in which France found 
herself last autumn all ordinary rules are 
suspended. The first duty of the de facto 
Government was to resist the invader by 
every means in their power, and the only 
thing they had to consider was what would 
most help them in doing so. If a council 
of war never fights, still less does an As- 
sembly called together to discuss whether 
it shall fight. The mere substitution of 
debate for action, and the suspension of 
military preparations that necessarily en-* 
sues from this, are in themselves fatal to 
vigorous operations in the field. To have 
called together the National Assembly 
last autumn would have been to make 
submission inevitable, no matter what 
might have been the decision of the depu- 
ties. And is it not a pedantic adherence 
to the letter to deny that M. Gambetta 
was carrying out the national will, though 
there had been no opportunity for a for- 
mal expression of it? What means had 
M. Gambetta of compelling a single re- 
cruit to answer to his summons, or a sin- 
gle commander to obey his orders? The 
sole source of the absolute power he 
wielded for a time was the universal con- 
sciousness that he did but embody the 
national determination. The moment that 
determination faltered and peace came to 
be wished for even at the cost of dismem- 
berment, his strength went from him and 
he became as another man. What con- 
cord, again, was there between M. Gam- 
betta’s passionate exaltation of the unity 
of France above every other consideration, 
and the equally passionate subordination 
of that unity to class aggrandizement 
which characterized the policy of the 
Commune? Nor should it be forgotten 
that the insurrection at Lyons, the success 
of which might have changed the whole 
course of events in France, was put down 
at the very outset by the energy of a pre- 
fect nominated by ML. Gambetta, and un- 
derstood to possess his confidence and to 
share his views. 

Least of all is this unfavourable theory 
of M. Gambetta’s policy borne out by his 
recent speech at Bordeaux. It is long 
since such sound constitutional philosophy 
has found a place in democratic oratory. 
There is no trace in it of that unrelenting 
hostility to any, even the least, departure 
from the precise position taken up by the 
speaker which has so embittered not only 

arty divisions but party subdivisions in 
rance. On the contrary, he declares 
himself ready to work with ‘all men who 
will honestly — the de facto Repub- 
lic, no matter what may be their political 
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antecedents or their secret wishes. We 
wish, he says, to present to the country 
the spectacle of Regublione content to 
remain in opposition while the Govern- 
ment is carried on by Monarchists “ con- 
verted and forced by the cohesion of the 
Republican party and the legitimacy of 
the Republic to aid in the reforms it de- 
mands.” Republicans, while severe in 
their adherence to principles, must be in- 
dulgent in their relation to persons, in- 
stead of as heretofore being exclusive 
with respect to persons, and inconsistent 
with respect to principles. They must be 
always ready to open the dloor to those 
who shall come over to their side, and to 
admit that men whom “ exceptional social 
position” hinders from being thorough 
converts to Republicanism may yet sin- 
cerely accept it in practice. If this mod- 
eration has little resemblance to the lan- 

age of the Commune, M. Gambetta’s 
emonstration that the errors alike of the 
workman and of the peasant may be 
traced to their common ignorance of his- 
tory and politics has even less. It isigno- 
rance that generates “unconscious and 
misguided multitudes, destroying every- 
thing around them, and without respect 
even for the memorials of their traditions, 
because they cannot arrive at the satisfac- 
tion of impossible desires, and therefore 
avenge themselves by heaping up ruins.” 
It is ignorance again that leads the peas- 
ant to confound the Revolution with the 
First Napoleon, and to attribute to the 
latter that “admirable conquest of the 
soil” which he really owes to the former. 
That destructive disregard of the memo- 
rials of French traditions which M. Gam- 
betta rightly sets down to ignorance, was 
exalied by the Commune into a noble 
iconoclasm which could not break too 
completely with a past which deserved 
nothing but oblivion. The strong attach- 
ment to property in land which he wishes 
to see enlisted on the side of the Republic 
was denounced by the Commune as the 
worst enemy with which the Republic had 
to contend. The truth is that those who 
think M. Gambetta a Communist in dis- 
guise do not understand that between the 
political Republican even of the most ex- 
treme views and the Socialist Republican 
there is a great gulf fixed, whereas the 
differences between one political Republi- 
can and another are shaded off in infinite 
gradations. The aims of the Commune 
were essentially destructive. They waged 
war against the whole machinery of politi- 
calaction. The aims of men like M. Gam- 
betta may be destructive as regards par- 
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ticular institutions, but they are conserva- 
tive as regards the general fabric of gov- 
ernment. It argues great dullness or 
strong prejudice not to see the marked 
distinction which separates the two po- 
sitions. 





From The Saturday Review. 
FROM FLORENCE TO ROME, 


Tue King of Italy has made his formal 
entry into Rome, and has been followed 
thither by the representatives of the Eu- 
ropean Powers. All the business of the 
Italian Government will henceforward be 
carried on in the new capital. The revo- 
lution which has been so long in progress 
is at last accomplished. The unity of 
Italy is complete. Yet to an Italian 
patriot there must be something disheart- 
ening in the contrast between the early 
hopes and the late fruition. We hear of 
“indescribable enthusiasm” in the people 
at the sight of Victor Emmanuel, and of a 
spontaneous illumination of the city, ex- 
ceeding in brightness any of the compul- 
sory illuminations which have from time 
to time been supposed to testify to the 
devotion of the Romans towards the Tem- 
poral Power. But whatever may have 
been the feelings of an excitable popula- 
tion, treated after a long interval of 
forced abstinence to the delights of a great 
spectacle, there seems to be little enough 
enthusiasm in the Italian nation generally. 
Rome has come to them after all through 
the weakness of others, and though the 
substantial usefulness of the prize may not 
be lessened by this fact, its sentimental 
and emotional value is not the same. 
There was a time when the possession of 
Rome seemed the essential condition of 
national unity, when no sacrifice was too 
great, no danger too formidable, to be en- 
countered for this paramount object. But 
on this there followed a time when Rome, 
instead of being the key to national unity, 
became the symbol of national division. 
The steady progress of events has made it 
the capital of Italy, but the most promi- 
nent names in that long chain of circum- 
stances are Aspromonte and Mentana. 
To the Italian Government the possession 
of Rome stands in something like the rela- 
tion in which the question of the Ballot 
stands to the Liberal party in this country. 
They have been irresistibly drawn towards 
it, but the attraction has been the force 
rather of old watchwords than of actual 
necessities. The conclusiveness of the de- 
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monstration that Naples, Turin, and 


Venice can never be governed except from | 


Rome has been a good deal damazed by 
the fact that they have for some years 
0 been fairly well governed from 

lorence, and no reasonable person will 
suppose that the Royal House is any the 
safer because it will in future share with 
the Pope the hatred felt by a certain class 
of Republicans for any non-Republican 
.Government which claims Rome for its 
seat. But though there may be danger in 
fulfilling a destiny from which the bloom 
has been brushed off, there would have 
been equal danger in leaving it unfulfilled. 
The same men who are ready to fight 
against Victor Emmanuel because he 
reigns at Rome would have been quite as 
ready to fight against him if he had been 
content to reign anywhere else. They 
may hold that the genius of Rome is out- 
raged by the presence of a king within her 
walls; but they would have equally re- 
sented the insult of a King of Italy think- 
ing it consistent with his pretensions to 
remain for ever outside them. 

Yet the difficulties which the Italian 
Government has to contend with in Rome 
are not the less serious because to confront 
them was the only means of escape from 
another set of dangers in their rear. In 
the first place, there is the temper of the 
population. In ordinary cases it is an 
advantage of monarchical government that 
the sovereign is placed above the party 
passions of his subjects, and by that means 
raises the Executive to something like the 
same level. But in Rome the Sovereign 
and the Executive are only the represent- 
atives of the victorious faction, and conse- 
quently they concentrate on themselves all 
the hatred which a defeated minority can 
feel for the revolution that has dispossessed 
it. The language in which the Italian 
Government is spoken of by the adherents 
of the Pope recalls that of the Jacobite 
libels on the Government of William III. 
Even when softened by distance, their feel- 
ings find expression in descriptions of 
Victor Emmanuel as “the Sovereign of 
broken troth and unbridled passions, the 
Sovereign with the morality of a Mussul- 
man and the conscience of a mosstrooper,” 
in characterizing his entry into Rome as 
the “signal triumph of the worst cause, 
personified by the worst man, in Europe,” 
and in predictions that “for atime... 
cries of blasphemy will resound ” in the 
basilicas, “ Christian practices will be in- 
terdicted as completely as if some old Pa- 
gan Emperor sat in the city of the Ca- 
sars,” on the walls of sacred monuments 
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“indecent pictures will glitter, and filthy 
ditties be chanted by dissolute troopers 
in the halls and passages of the Vatican.” 
These quotations are taken from an influ- 
ential man Catholic newspaper pub- 
lished in Dublin; and if this is the tone 
adopted by Irishmen who have other 
things to occupy them, what is likely to 
be the temper of men animated with the 
same sentiments who live in Rome itself? 
They are certain to miscontrue every act 
of the Italian Government, and to set down 
to the Government a variety of acts with 
which its only connexion will be the pun- 
ishment of those who have been guilty of 
them. What is worse, this systematic per- 
version and exaggeration of what takes 
place in Rome will in the end inevitably 
tend to justify itself. Officials who are 
continually denounced as tyrants are natu- 
rally tempted to show that they can be 
what they are called. This difficulty is 
common to all Governments which reign 
by virtue of having deposed another Gov- 
ernment. Wiat is not common to all 
such cases is the presence, the necessary 
and acknowledged presence, of the dis- 
laced sovereign in the capital itself. 
illiam III. suffered somewhat from the 
violence of Jacobite pamphleteers, but at 
all events his rival was well out of the 
way. He was not obliged to give White- 
hall Palace up to James II., while he him- 
self had to live at Kensington. Certainly, 
from the Papal point of view, Pius IX. 
has done well to remain in Rome. No- 
where else could he be such a thorn in the 
flesh to the King of Italy, nowhere else 
could he buffet him with so much cer- 
tainty and so little effort. Anywhere else 
he might be forgotten unless he did some- 
thing to keep himself in Victor Emman- 
uel’s recollection. In Rome he need do 
nothing. No man can feel completely 
sovereign in Rome so long as the Vatican 
is inhabited by a pretender who cannot 
be expelled, and will not be conciliated. 
For the present, Victor Emmanuel is pop- 
ular with his new subjects, but some day 
or other he will offend them, or be driven 
to tax them, which comes to much the 
same thing, and then they are sure to 
draw an injurious comparison between his 
rule and the Pope’s. All subjects of a 
new Government do this, whether they 
have any reason for it or not; but with 
most subjects the operation of this law is 
modified by that other law “ Out of sight 
out of mind.” Here there will be no room 
for any such qualification. Pius IX. 
will still be in his old place, ready at any 
moment to accept the old homage. 
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For the first time, again, the Italian 
Monarchy will find itself the principal ob- 
ject of the hostility of the Universal Re- 
public. There has always been a consid- 
erable amount of Republican feeling in 
Italy, but hitherto it has been ofa local and, 
speaking comparatively, moderate type. 
& long as the French Empire existed 
Napoleon III. was the chosen foe of the 
Republican who scorns the bonds of time 
and place. Now, however, Napoleon III. 
is beneath hatred, and though the univer- 
sal Republic can have no love for the Gov- 
ernment that has succeeded him in France, 
there are reasons which will make it pru- 
dent to break ground next time ina new 
country. Its adherents have recently tried 
conclusions in Paris, and. found their 
strength inferior to their needs. England 
has been talked of, but only, it seems, in 
those French journals which believe that 
some signal catastrophe must be reserved 
by Providence for the nation which has 
neither helped France nor surrendered the 
Communists. Germany has Republican 
elements within her frontier, but they will 
hardly care to assert themselves on the 
morrow of the Imperial triumph. Spain 
is so much less likely to influence Italy 
than to be influenced by Italy that it can 
have no claim to be preferred before it. 
Italy, by the known fondness for 1 yo 
can institutions of many of her people, by 
the luke-warm opposition which would be 
offered by the Papal party to any move- 
ment which had in view the overthrow of 
the King’s Government, and by the at- 
traction exercised by the name of Rome 
on the devotees of that fanatical irreligion 
which seems to be the established creed 
of the Universal Republic, has the best 
possible title to be chosen as the theatre 
of the next outbreak. It remains to be 
seen how the Italian Government will ac- 
quit itself when thus enclosed between 
two fires. 

The most favourable chance that could 
befall Italy would be the double contin- 
- gency of the death of Pius IX. and the 
election of a Pope who would co-operate 
with the King’s Ministers in framing a com- 
promise between the rival pretensions of 
Church and State in Rome, and in fencing 
it against the insecurity which must neces- 
sarily accompany any arrangement that 
has no other basis than a Parliamentary 
vote which may be rescinded in the follow- 
ing Session. The reasonable claims of 
the Roman Catholic body throughout the 
world need not be incompatible with the 

litical rights of the Italian people. Un- 

rtunately they are certain to be 80 ac- 
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counted during the lifetime of the present 
Pope, and the prospect of his successor 
being of a different mind in this matter is 
too remote — morally, if not chronologi- 
cally — to be a profitable subject for spec- 
ulation. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
A WORD TO GERMANY. 


AFTER the profusion of advice offered 
by our press to the French nation with 
regard to the policy which it promises to 
make its own in the new period of peace, 
it is but fair that the German policy should 
likewise receive some consideration. In 
her present unhappy condition, France, 
though no longer an active belligerent, was 
compelled sooner than her late adversary 
to apply herself to internal legislation, 
which to her became a question of vital 
necessity. For Germany, the peace prac- 
tically only begins now, after the return 
of the bulk of her army. While half a 
million soldiers remained on foreign soil, 
sustained perforce by France, while négo- 
tiations were still pending, undecided 
questions and irritating conditions afforded 
opportunities for collision, and while a 
German military governor held supreme 
sway in the occupied provinces it could 
hardly be called peace. The 16th of June 
and the festivals following in its trail are 
the practical ratification of the treaty of 
the 10th of May. We are bound to ap- 
preciate the promptness and despatch 
with which Germany has — peace being 
once concluded — cleared the invaded 
country of her troops; of the half-million 
men then in France only some hundred 
and twenty thousand remain now. But 
we fail to recognize in her other acts the 
fulfilment of the assurances and promises 
given us during the war. Germany has 
been the first to criticize and condemn the 
warlike spirit, the thirst for military great- 
ness, and—~as is believed —for revenge, 
traceable in the acts and legislation of M. 
Thiers. Still that same spirit is visible in 
every act of the Government at Berlin. 
In former years, when our unceasing rec- 
ommendations of general disarmament 
gained us notoriety in the diplomatic 
world, Prussia justified her military prepa- 
rations by the armaments of her western 
neighbour. That such armaments and the 
accompanying talk of war were likely in 
the end to result in war fras never denied. 
It was reasonable to imagine, therefore, 
that the collapse of the French military 
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power would be made the signal for Ger- 
man disarmament, the more so as assur- 
ances have been frequent that Germany, 
seeking strength solely by peaceful and 
moral development, was eager to consti- 
tute herself by her own good example the 
future guardian of universal peace. The 
acts which have followed the Treaty of 
Frankfort are not quite in harmony with 
these professions; preparations for war 
and talk of war have become the most 
prominent characteristics of the country, 
and both apparently emanate from above. 
We observe, too, that the Liberal press of 
Germany discerns in all this the germs of 
future war and the forfeiture of those good 
results which the peace was promised to 
yield to the country.. We must not be 
understood to censure Prince Bismarck’s 
desire to introduce uniformity of organiza- 
tion into the German army as well as into 
other Imperial institutions ; that is a work 
necessary for national unity. But, so far 
from making the peace a signal for dis- 
armament, he seems rather to have seen in 
it an opportunity for increased armaments. 
The army, which in its state of division 
was able to defeat in a few months the 
whole military force of France, ought in 
its state of union to suffice for all purposes 
of defence, the more so since the frontier 
has become incomparably stronger. But 
we find the Berlin Government, before a 
single measure of consequence has been 
passed to benefit the civil community, 
impatient to augment the military estab- 
lishment by the formation of numerous 
new regiments, as if that were a matter 
of urgent national necessity. At the same 
time, the fortifications of Alsace and Lor- 
raine are, under Count Moltke’s directions, 
being strengthened as if a new war were 
expected a twelvemonth hence; the arse- 
nal of Spandau is being enlarged, the 7 
augmented, new fortifications on the nort 

coast and on the banks of the Elbe are 
ordered without: delay, and numerous 
other measures betoken how largely 
military projects preponderate in the 
thoughts of Government. The proposed 
canal of Kiel is recommended on the 
strength of its strategical merits, and plans 
are before the War Ministry for the ex- 
pansion of the railway system with a 
regard to strategical requirements in 
imitation of the French. Even if these 
measures were not in themselves apt to 
arouse apprehension, the time is so ill- 
chosen that they seem hardly compatible 
with an ingenuous desire for peace. As 
the Volks Zeitung justly observes, these 
formidable German armaments provoke 
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corresponding armaments not only in 
France but * every European Power. 
Thus not only is Europe to be turned into 
an armed camp, and the disquiet and ap- 
prehensions of the period preceding the 
war are to be maintained, but an immense 
amount of money, which ought to enrich 
commerce and was never more urgently 
needed, is sunk in fortifications ard arma- 
ments. The doubtful policy of Germany 
does not end here. At the time of the 
negotiations Government was anxious to 
represent the terms to the country as 
disabling France to renew the contest for 
at least twenty years. With the return 
of the army it changed its tune. General 
Kirchbach was the first to proclaim the 
probability of a fresh war after possibly 
only five years; he said this when the 
eyes of all Germany were upon him, and 
every word from his mouth was sure to 
strike with double force. The saying has 
been caught up by Government and the 
semi-official papers, who speak of a French 
war now almost as they did from 1866 to 
1870; and 2 few days ago we find the 
Emperor himself at Stettin contemplating 
the event of a new war, though not in his 
lifetime. All this may be, and probably 
is, intended merely to secure popular sup- 
port for the proposed military expendi- 
ture ; but it cannot fail to fill the public 
mind, both in Germany and abroad, with 
apprehensions of danger that are likely to 
lead to that danger itself. The course 
appears, moreovor, to involve an unfair 
protraction of the war, as every threat, 
nay, every warlike prophecy, of Germany 
tends to embarrass France, not only by 
justifying her unfortunate armaments, but 
by impairing her credit in the great strug- 
gle for existence. It must prove the more 
injurious to peace, as Germany has of late 
betrayed not only an inclination still more 
to extend its territory, but -has also as- 
sumed a domineering tone towards other 
Powers which is likely to arouse suspicions 
that the immense army may after all not 
be intended exclusively for the preserva- 
tion of peave. The paper already quoted 
comments very sharply, but none the less 
justly, on this attitude, and warns the 
nation not to indulge under the name of 
patriotism in the very sentiment which in 
the French it condemned under the name 
of Chauvinism. 

It may be gratifying to the self-love of 
Germans to find themselves raised into 
such enormous importance, and see, as 
semi-official papers triumphantly proclaim 
the political “centre of gravity” removed 
from Paris to Berlin. But it is neither 
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honest to others nor just to themselves | besides political and religious liberty, they 
needlessly to indulge in this gratification. | find facilities for their energies which Ger- 
We accepted their assurances that they | many does not offer them. As long as we 
would employ their victory to make peace |can recollect, the Liberal press of Ger- 
more secure, and we have some right to|many has teemed with appeals to Govern. 
claim an earnest of that promised peaceful | ment not to stop up the channels of inter- 
policy. With its new power Germany has | nal development for the barren growth of 
assumed new responsibilities which it| militarism. If it was shortsighted to dis- 
ought not to disregard. At any rate, we | regard this popular wish before, it becomes 
trust the nation will not suffer an insatia-|doubly unwise now. For the nation which 
ble militarism to continue long. How/|has routed the entire strength of France 
suicidal it is to the country itself does not |in a few months need not against its will 
require to be shown. If a proof were re-|submit to hateful impositions. We trust 
quired, we could find none better than that | that it will exert its power so as to avert a 
lately quoted from the Elberfeld Gazette, | calamity threatening its own country with 
viz. the impatience of the victorious Ger-|at least as severe consequences as any 
mans to leave their fatherland with all its | other, and to secure for Europe the only 
lories for the freer atmosphere of Eng- | good that can be hoped to spring from the 
nd, America, nay France itself, where, 'late war, enduring peace. 








A REMARKABLE article, entitled ‘* England’s! this the writer concludes that England can no 
Future,’’ has appeared in the Northern Press, | longer be looked upon ‘‘ as the prototype of all 
a German paper of St. Petersburg. ‘*‘ Seldom | constitutionalism and public life.” The domi- 
has there been a Ministry,’’ says the writer, | nant power in England is ** not the majority of 
** which has so evidently shown itself to be in- | the representatives of the people, but a Ministry 
capable of grappling with great questions as the | which creates by sheer pressure an artificial 
Gladstone Cabinet. While at home it strug- | majority to support it in the questions to which 
gled at.every step with an opposition which it | itattaches most importance.”? The consequence, 
could only defeat by the oft-repeated threat of | he thinks, must inevitably be an increase of the 
appealing to the country, it took no pains to; power of the Crown. ‘*A Ministry may for a 
pursue a line of conduct abroad which would | certain time, by the personal influence of its 
have been in accordance with the traditions and | members, be the possessor of supreme power. 
dignity of England. Its action in foreign poli- | but this cannot last long, for the two extremes 
tics has been followed by results which every |— the people and the Crown — must far sur- 
clear-sighted Englishman regards as a series of ; pass any Ministry in continuity of historical 
defeats. At the beginning of the war between | traditions. The succession will fall either upon 
Germany and France, England hesitated to take | the one or the other, and we do not doubt that 
@ decisive attitude . . . and yet did everything | in such a case the Crown would have the pref- 
to alienate the sympathies of Germany. . . .| erence, for numerous elements in the country, 
When Russia afterwards renounced the Black | fearing the tyranny of a mob, would rather de- 
Sea Treaty how the English Government clam- | posit power in the hands of the Crown than of 
oured and raged, saying to itself all the time, | the masses. . . . Hence it might very well hap- 
with shaking knees, ‘If only they would not | pen that England, instead of being an example 
go to war!’ While in Russia the people ap- | to the Continent, will rather take the Continent 
plauded their ruler, in England every one said | asits model. . . . It is evident that a body like 
that ihere would be no conflict so long as Glad- | the English Parliament must lose in executive 
stone remained Premier. . . . Then came the/|capacity in proportion as it advances towards 
Conference — the tottering bridge over which | universal suffrage. Its critical qualities may be 
the English Cabinet retreated from the laby-| increased, but certainly not its capacity for 
rinth of its empty tirades, and next a clumsily | government; the latter quality is incompatible 
begun and ended attempt to interfere in the| with obedience to the decisions of a majority. . . 
negotiations of the belligerents—an attempt | It is quite possible, therefore, to conceive a time 
which passed totally unregarded, thus once| when the existence of the Ministry will no 
more proving to the Gladstone Cabinet what | longer depend on its having the support of the 
ether Powers think of its opinions and capac- | majority in Parliament. The mainstay of the 
ity.” The Conservatives, thinks the JVorthern | British Constitution would then disappear, and 
Press, are equally deficient in leaders; ‘it | England would have to put up with irresponsi- 
would be no improvement to change Gladstone | ble Ministers like these in Continental coun- 
for Disraeli, . . . who excels in sarcastic and | tries, where Ministerial responsibility is nothing 
malicious attacks on the Government, but has| more than a fine-sounding paragraph in the 
no definite programme of his own.’? From all | Constitution.” Pall Mall. 

















From Dark Blue. 
KIT CARSON’S RIDE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





Run? Now you bet you; I rather guess so. 

But he’s blind as a badger. Whoa, Paché, 
boy, whoa, 

No, you wouldn’t think so to look at his eyes, 

But he is badger blind, and it happened this 
wise. 

We lay in the grasses and the sun-burnt clover 

That spread on the ground like a great brown 
cover, 

Northward and southward and west and away 

To the Brazos, to where our lodges lay, 

One broad and unbroken sea of brown, 

Awaiting the curtains of night to come down 

To cover us over and conceal our flight 

With my brown bride, won from an Indiau 
town 

That lay in the rear the full ride of a night. 


We lounged in the grasses— her eyes were in 
mine 

And her hands on my knee, and her hair was 
as wine 

In its wealth and its flood, pouring on and all 
over 

Her bosom wine-red, and pressed never by one, 

And her touch was as warm as the tinge of the 
clover 

Burnt brown as it reached to the kiss of the sun, 

And her words were as low as the lute-throated 
dove, 

And as laden with love as the heart when it 


In its hot eager answer to earliest love, 
Or the bee hurried home by its burthen of 
sweets, 


We lay low in the grass on the broad plain 
levels, 

Old Revels and I, and my stolen brown bride. 

‘* Forty full miles if a foot to ride, 

Forty full miles if a foot, and the devils 

Of red Camanches are hot on the track 

When once they strike it. Let the sun go down 

Soon, very soon,’ muttered bearded old Revels 

As he peered at the sun, lying low on his back, 

Holding fast to his lasso; then he jerked at his 


steed 

And sprang to his feet, and glanced swiftly 
around, 

And then dropped, as if shot, with his ear to the 
ground, 

Then again to his feet and to me, to my bride, 

While his eyes were like fire, his face like a 
shroud, 

His form like a king, and his beard like a cloud, 

And his voice loud and shrill, as if blown from 
a ’ 

** Pull, pull in your lassos, and bridle to steed, 

And speed you if ever for life you would speed, 

And ride for your lives, for your lives you must 
ride, 

For the plain is aflame, the prairie on fire, 
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And feet of wild horses hard flying before, 

I hear like a sea breaking high on the shore, 

While the buffalo come like a surge of the sea, 

Driven far by the flame, driving fast on us 
three 

As’ a hurricane comes, crushing palms in his 
ire.”” 


We drew in the lassos, seized saddle and rein, 

Threw them on, sinched them on, sinched them 
over again 

And again drew the girth, cast aside the 
macheer, 

Cut — tapidaros, loosed the sash from its 
old, 

Cast aside the catenas red and spangled with 


gold, 
And gold-mounted Colt’s, true companions for 


years, 

Cast the red silk serapes to the wind in a breath, 

And so bared to the skin sprang all haste to the 
horse, 

As bare as when born, as when new from the 
hand 

Of Ged, without word, or one word of command, 

Turned head to the Brazos in a red race with 
death, 

Turned head to the Brazos with a breath in the 
hair 

Blowing hot from a king leaving death in his 
course; 

Turned head to the Brazos with a sound in the 
air 

Like the rush of an army, and a flash in the 


eye 
Of a red wall of fire reaching up to the sky, 
Stretching fierce in pursuit of a black rolling 


sea, 
Rushing fast upon us as the wind sweeping free 
And afar from the desert, bearing death and 


despair. 


Not a word, not a wail, from a lip was let fall, 

Not a kiss from my bride, not a look or low call 

Of love-note or courage, but on v’er the plain 

So steady and still, leaning low to the mane, 

With the heel to the flank and the hand to the 
rein, 

Rode we on, rode we three, rode we gray nose 
and nose, 

Reaching long, breathing loud, like a creviced 
wind blows, 

Yet we broke not a whisper, we breathed not a 
prayer, 

There was work to be done, there was death in 
the air, 

And the chance was as one to a thousand for all. 


Gray nose to gray nose and each steady mus- 


tang 

Stretched neck and stretched nerve till the hol- 
low earth rang 

And the foam from the flank and the croup and 
the neck 

Flew around like the spray on a storm-driven 
deck. 
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Twenty miles! thirty miles! . . 





. a dim distant 


speck... 

Then a long reaching line and the Brazos in 
sight, 

And yo in my seat with a shout of delight. 

I stood in my stirrup and looked to my right, 

But Revels was gone; I glanced by my shoul- 
der 

And saw his horse stagger; I saw his head 
drooping 

Hard on his breast, and his naked breast stoop- 
in 

Low down to the mane as so swifter and bolder 

Ran reaching out for us the red-footed fire. 

To right and to left the black buffalo came, 

In miles and in millions, rolling on in despair 

With their beards to the dust and black tails in 
the air; 

As a terrible surf on a red sea of flame 

Rushing on in the rear, reaching high, reaching 
higher. 

And he rode neck to neck to a buffalo bull, 

The monarch of millions, with shaggy mane full 

Of smoke and of dust, and it shook with desire 

Of battle, with rage and with bellowings loud 

And unearthly, and up through its lowering 
cloud 

Came the flash of his eyes like a half-hidden fire, 

While his keen crooked horns through the storm 
of his mane : 

Like black lances lifted and lifted again ; 

And I looked but this once, for the fire licked 
through 

And he fell and was lost, as we rode two and 
two. 


I looked to my left then, and nose, neck, and 
shoulder 

Sank slowly, sank surely, till back t -ny thighs; 

And up through the black blowing .eil of her 
hair 

Did beam full in mine her two marvellous eyes 

With a longing and love, yet a look of despair, 

And a pity for me, as she felt the smoke fold 
her, 

And flames reaching far for her glorious hair. 

Her sinking steed faltered, his eager ears fell 

To and fro and unsteady, and all the neck’s 
swell 

Did subside and recede and the nerves fall as 
dead. 

Then she saw that my own steed still lorded his 

d 


hea 
With a look of delight, for this Paché, you see, 
Was her father’s, and once at the South Santafee 
Had won a whole herd, sweeping everything 


down 
In a race where the world came to run for the 
crown; 
And so when I won the true heart of my bride— 
My neighbour’s and deadliest enemy’s child, 
And child of the kingly war-chief of his tribe— 
She brought me this steed to the border the 


night 
She met Revels and me in her perilous flight 
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From a lodge of the chief to the north Brazos 
side, 

And said, so half guessing of ill as she smiled, 

As if jesting, that I and I only, should ride 

The fleet-footed Paché, so if kin should pursue 

I should surely escape without other ado 

Than Ms ride, without blood, to the north Brazos 
side, 

And await her — and wait till the next hollow 
moon 

Hung her horn in the palms, when surely and 


soon 

And swift she would join’ me and all would be 
well 

— bloodshed or word. And now as she 
ell 

ae | the front, and went down in the ocean of 


re 
The last that I saw was a look of delight 
That I should escape — a love — a desire — 
Yet never a word, not a look of appeal, 
Least I should reach hand, should stay hand or 
stay heel 
One instant for her in my terrible flight. 


Then the rushing of fire rose around me and 
under, 

And the howling of beasts like the sound of 
thunder — 

Beasts burning and blind and forced onward 
and over, 

As the passionate flame reached around them 
and wove her 

Hands in their hair, and kissed hot till they 

1 — 

Till they died with a wild and a desolate moan, 

As a sea heart broken on the dark brown stone, 

And into the Brazos . . . I rode all alone — 

All alone, save only a horse long-limbed, 

And blind and bare and burnt to the skin. 

Then just as the terrible sea came in 

And tumbled its thousands hot into the tide, 

Till the tide blocked up and the swift stream 
brimmed 

In eddies, we struck on the opposite side, 


Sell Paché — blind Paché? Now, mister, look 
here, 

You have slept in my tent and partook of my 
cheer 

Many days, many days, on this rugged frontier, 

For the ways they were rough and Camanches 
were near; 

But you’d better pack up! Curse your dirty 
skin! 

I couldn’t have thought you so niggardly small. 

Do you men that make books think an old 
mountaineer 

On the rough border born has no tum-tum at 

1 


all? 
Sell Paché! You buy him! A bag full of gold! 
You show him! Tellof him thetale I have told! 
Why he bore me through fire, and is blind, and 
is old! 
Now pack up your papers and git up and spin, 
And never look back. Blast you and your tin! 











